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Art. I. Poems by William Whitehead, E/fq; late Poet Laureat, and 
Regifter and Secretary to the moft Honourable Order of the Bath. 

~ Vol. III. ‘fo which are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings, by W. Mafon, M. A. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Robfon, &c. 
1788. 


HOUGH, as a poet, the late worthy Laureat was far 
T above mediocrity, yet neither his genius nor his writings 
were of that brilliant or interefting kind, which could long oc- 
cupy the public attention, without re additional ftimulus to 
awaken and keep it in action. His ingenious friends, Mr. Ma- 
fon, has furnifhed this ftimulus ; for befide his own nentical repu- 
tation, the agreeable manner in which he prefented to us the Life 
of Mr. Gray, made us hope for a fimilar entertainment from bis 
biographical talents on the prefent occafion. 

We have, however, been fomewhat difappointed ; for, exclu- 
five of the different manner in which the two lives are written, 
and deduction being made for the inferiocity of reputation, and the 
few prominent features in the character of the late Laureat, Mr, 
Mafon feems to have made his friend’s Life a vehicle for the 
abufe of Dr. Johnfon, though this writer and Mr. Whitehead 
never had any public or private difference, or collifion,—that 
hath reached our knowledge. 

The late Laureat is now, however, clafled by his Biographer 
among the injured bards of the Cambridge fchool, all up in 
arms at the general attention that has been long 2. aad ftill is, 
given by the Public, not only to the piety and literary abilities, 
but even the infirmities of Dr. Jobnfon: and feveral Oxtord 
men, who have for fome time, a /a Jourdine, joined iffue with 
the friends of the late Lord Lyttelton, in cenfuring the deceaied 
critic’s uncourtly treatment of that noble literary dilettante, feem 
now to have entered into an alliance, offenfive and detenfive, 
with his enemies, and to have become aclive in an open war 
avainft his writings and memory. 
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Dr. Johnfon, certainly, was not partial to that fchool ; but, 
it is to be hoped, pofterity will do both him and Mr. Mafon 
that juftice which they denied each other; and that however 
they may have differed in their political as well as poetical prin- 
ciples; however the one was warped by Tory, and the other 
by republican prejudices ; however uncharitable the one may 
have been to Cambridge, and the other to Oxford, yet candid 
judges of all denominations, abandoning both thefe writers to 
cenfure for fuch narrow and almoft vulgar prepofleffions, will 
grant that, in other refpects, they were gifted men, writers of a 
{uperior order. 

Mr. M. cenfures Dr. Johnfon’s /uperfiitious turn, for not 
afcribing to Pap:/lical machinery the principal merit of Pope’s 
Epiftle from Eloiia to Abelard. But why Papiftical? Are not 
our prayers, then, our colleéts, litanies, and whole liturgy Pa. 
piftical ? moft of which were drawn and tranflated from the 
Romifh miffal. But Mr. M. probably looks on our liturgy in 
the fame light as the firft Scots reformers, who called it an iil- 
mumbled mafs. Yet not only Shakefpeare, but all our beft Pro- 
teftant poets, among whom we number Mr. Mafon himfelf, 
have been compelled to have recourfe to Papiffical machinery, in 
defcribing or alluding to religious ceremonies, during times an- 
terior to the Reformation. 

It is rather late to attack Jrene, upon the merit of which, 
however, no part of Johnfon’s fame was built. But a general 
peevifhnefs at the duration of his weight and influence runs 
through the whole hiftory of the late Laureat, which, though it 
offers but little concerning its hero that is either new, curious, 
or interefting to the public, yet it has been made fubfervient to 
fpleen, fomewhat tinctured with rancour, whenever Johnfon 
can be lugged in, which indeed is fometimes awkwardly done. A 
few venomous drops have likewife been occafionally beflowed on 
Garrick, But our Biographer had too much urbanity to attack 
either of thefe Litchtield heroes openly, till they were fafely 
arrived at §* that bourn whence no traveller returns.” 

That tafte for the arts, in which Johnfon is faid by Mr. M. to | 
be deficient, is a lefs permanent thing than found judgment, 
which penetrates into the more latent and fundamental principles 
of arts. Indeed this accufation fhould be ftri€tly confined to 
poetry, and literary compofitions, for Dr. J. fpeaks of no other 
with confidence ; but of thefe he is likely to fix the opinions of 
pofterity, notwithftanding his decifions on fome favourite poets, 
whofe lives he has written, were fo fevere, that many of his 
friends wifhed he would have treated them with lefs rigour. 

Self-defence has now united heterogeneous wits in one com- 
mon intereft againft Johnfon’s pofthumous monopoly of fame. 
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He who, laughing, faid there was not a day from the accept- 
ance of his penfion till the extinétion of Wilkes’s popularity, 
that he was not abufed in the news-papers, has lately had the 
unreafonable glory, not only of being praifed in almoft every 
paper, and periodical pamphlet, but of fupplying anecdote- 
mongers, and converfations, throughout the kingdom, with 
bons m:ts and accounts of eccentric manners, ever fince his deceafe ! 
How unreafonable an appropriation of public notice, if not of fame, 
is this! and which is ftill more calamitous to literary claimants 
for pre-eminence, his mora] apophthegms, as well as pleafant- 
ries, are in danger of becoming proverbial, and of being incorpo- 
rated in the colloquial language of the kingdom! 

Mr. Mafon’s ftyle of biography in the prefent work, with all 
its perfonal piquancy, will not, perhaps, add an iota to his owa 
celebrity, or that of his friend; and he need not have told us 
with triumph, that he was not fo paffionately enamoured of Dr. 
Johnfon’s biographical manner as to make it his model: if he 
had, perhaps there would have been more force and originality 
in his reflections, as well as more elegance and correctnefs in tbe 
language. But his unealinefs at the celebrity and importance 
of Johnfon has been long fo openly avowed to his acquaintance, 
that at fome future time, if his own privacies fhould be all 
made public by his furviving friends, and his frailties, (for who 
among us is free from them?) like thofe of poor Johnfon, 
** drawn from their dread abode,” the jalou/ie de metier will per- 
haps be difclofed to the Public *. 

After all the Lexiphanic ridicule that has been attempted on 
Dr. Johnfon by others, the mockery in the concluding period of 
the Laureat’s Life feems an inftance of buffoonery unworthy of 
Mr. Mafon. It is as vulgar a fpecies of mimicry as taking off 
upon a ftage, and has neither that merit of originality in the 
idea, nor of happinefs in the execution, which our angry Bio- 
grapher manifefted in his younger days, when he fairly imitated, 
not in caricature, but inelegant verfes, our beftand moft refpect- 
able poets. 

We have hinted a want of elegance in the di€tion of this Life 
of Whitehead, without fpecification. But even the exordium, 


* It is well known that the exguifte critic and judge,’ Voltaire, ne- 
ver finifhed a letter to his phrlofophical friends, without admonithin 
them to be active, not in the faith, but in deftroying all faith in 
Revelation, and in crufhing the eftablithed religion of the whole 
Weltern world. Ecrafons nous toujours —— Souvenez vous bien qu'il 
faut ecrafer linfame!—Such were the injunétions of this Anti- 
chriftian Pope; and fuch, we have reafon to believe, have been, 
and will be, thofe of Mr. M. to his friends and partizans, with re- 
{pect to the arch-critic Johnfon, who ** doth beftride the learned 
world like a Coloflus.” 
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though intelligible, is confufed and inelegantly arranged; and 
by the great number of exploded parenthefces, which in this fhort 
account of his friend amount to between thirty and forty, we 
fhould have imagined, had we opened the book by chance, that 
it was a work of the laft century *. The number of its, too, 
which occur at the top of p. 76, might have been avoided: fo 
might the Gallicifm, one is forry, and the Scottici/m at p. 83, en- 
tertaining ones. The fame unneceflary ule is likewife made of 
redundant its and ones, at p. 88; at gi, * Scarlet, according to 
his no idea, being like the found of a trumpet,’ feems fomewhat 
too common and vulgar an illuftration for an inventor, a maker, 
like Mr, M. to ufe. We are, however, not fo faftidious as to 
caviJ at his almoft condefcending to become a punfter, in the 
pleafant ufe he has made of poetical juffice, and Peace to Churchill’s 
ghoft! We think, however, the boa/ting that his friend was the 
fon of a baker, favours more of a levelling than a truly humble 

principle. , 

On the whole, it is manifeft that Mr. M. is not only 
angry with the good people of England for talking fo much and 
fo long about Johnfon, but that he owes the Public a grudge 
for the cool reception given to his dramas in reprefentation ; 
though he had himfelf, with much parade and infinuation of fu- 
periority to fuch a proftitution of his talents, declared that his 
tragedies of Elfrida and Caradiacus were not intended for the 
ftaze in thefe degenerate days. And indeed they were fo per- 
fectly a la Gree, that they might have been reprefented at 
Athens, in the time of Sophocles and Euripides, with more 
chance of fuccefs, than in England, during the eighteenth 
century. 

And now, having paid our refpects to the Editor, it is time 
to fpeak of the contents of this Third Volume of the late Lau- 
reat’s Poems, 

Of the three firft, and principal pieces in the colleQion, Va- 
riety, The Goat's Beard, and Venus attiring the Graces, which 
were publifhed fingly, during the life of the Author, we have 
already given our opinion with due candour. Of the reft, 
which are few, and fhort, the following are the titles : 

© On the late Improvements at Nuneham, the Seat of the 
Ear] of Harcourt.’ This is a fportive and juft eulogium on the 
place, and on the late Mr. Brown. 

* On the Death of the Honourable Catharine Venables Ver- 
non.’ As an epitaph, thefe lines are beautiful, particularly at 
the clofe, in the juftification of Providence: 





* One of thefe, p. 11. (exclufively of all ohers), feems a redun- 
dance not claffically beautiful. 
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¢ This fair example to the world was lent, 

As the fhort leflon of a life well {pent : 

Alas, how fhort! but bounteous heav’n beft knows 
When to reclaim the bleffings it beftows.”’ 

¢ The Battle of Argoed Llwyfain ;’ tranflated from the Cam- 
bro-Britifh bard, Talieffin. This verfion is wild, f{pirited, and 
charaéteriftic. “Thefe pieces are followed by nine or ten Birth- 
day and New year’s Odes, written fince 1774. Though thefe 
have undergone all the ufual obloquy of fuch compofitions, there 
is certainly in them more delicacy of panegyric, if not more ge- 
nius, than in any compofitions of the kind that can be found 
from Chaucer to Cibber. 

The moft prominent feature in Mr. Whitehead’s poems feems 
an innocent and pleafant humour, Indeed he is never dull or 
abfurd in his ferious pieces: his tafte and judgment were too 
good to pardon infipidity or impropriety, even in himfelf ; but 
there is certainly more facility, as well as originality, in his hue 
morous than his ferious pieces. 

After the poems, we have his ‘ Obfervations on the Shield 
of Aineas,’ printed forty years ago in Dodfley’s /ufeum, and 
afterward with Pitt’s and Warton’s tranflation of Virgil. Of 
this we have nothing to fay now, but that its republication 
feems to have been particularly convenient to the Editor for 
fwelling the volume, however unexpedted its appearance may be 
to readers who, in the title-page, are only promifed the Author’s 
Poems and Life. 

In a fonnet by Mr. Mafon, with which the volume is termi- 
nated, we fee the Writer’s ftruggle with Italian meafures, and 
indignation at the prefent want of tafte; but it does not feem ae 
if the genuine Hippocrene, which the Author ufed to quaff in 
his younger years, was now abroach. Perhaps, like other li- 
guors which time can injure, this has fuffered by length of 
years; for it is now neither fo clear, nor fo well flavoured, as 
tormerly, 

Tne Editor gives no new opinions concerning the merit 
of the pieces which his friend publifhed in bis life-time. And 
however contemptuoufly he may {peak of modern crisicifm, we 
are flattered to find that his fentiments of many of Mr. White- 
head’s writings coincide with our own. We have had bicker- 
ings together, and the fpleen and petulance of Mr. M. have fre- 
quently been awakened by our ftri€tures; but we never denied 
him due praife, as far as was confiftent with our judgment and 
principles. We have always allowed him poetry, but have 
doubted whether it confifted in luxuriance of epithets. 

Mr. Mafon (who, befide being a poet, may fay with Cor- 
reggio, Ed anche io fon pittore) will doubtlefs allow that colour- 
ing may be too high; and that poctry will be rendered as 
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tawdry by a too abundant ule of epithets, as a picture will by 
an excefiive ufe of any one of the moft glaring prifmatic colours, 
Metaphor, however, in which he is often happy, and to the 
merit of which Dr. Johnfon was blind and uncharitable, is fo 
much the foul and eflence of poetry, that without it, rhyme and 
metre arevain. There may be fmoothnefs, fyllabic arrange- 
ment, and good fenfe, in a metrical production ; but there can be 
no true poetry without imagery, warm expreffion, and an enthu- 
fiafm which intoxicates the reader, lifts him above the ground, and 
makes him forget that he is mortal. Poetry is paffion: paffion is 
a temporary phrenzy, during which we both hear and fee what 
we are totally infenfible to in our fober fenfes. In the Phil, 
Tranf. (vol. xliv. 596. and Abridg. xi. 1084) there is an ac- 
count of one who had naturally no ear for mufic, but who, in a 
delirtum, fung feveral tunes with great accuracy, What did the 
ancients mean by the Pythian prieftefs being mumine afflata, 
when the received infoiration, and delivered it in verfe, aod in 
applying the fame idea to poets, but that they had fuch a tem- 
porary delirium, and the power of communicating it to 


others ? }. 
Dr. B.....y. 





Art. SI. Philofophical Tranfa@ions of the Royal Society, Vol. LXXVII, 
Part II. for the Year 1787, concluded. See our lait Month’s Re- 
view, p. 130. 

PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL Papers. 


Experiments made to determine the po/fitive and relative Quantities of 
Moiflure abforbed from the Atmofphere by various Subjfances, un- 
der fimilar Circumflances. By Sir Benjamin Thompion, Knight, 
F.R.S. 

W* are glad to find, that this judicious and accurate expe- 

rimenter Continues his interefting refearches, and that 
we may expect from him, in the next volume, a courfe of expe- 
riments on the conducting powers of various bodies with refped? to 
heat. Thofe now before us were made with a view to diicover 
whether there be any relation between the power of condu‘ting 
beat, and that of abjorbing moiflure from the atmefphere; and he 
concludes from them, that thefe two properties have no depend- 
ence on, or connection with one another. 

The fubftances employed in thefe experiments, were chiefly 
thofe commonly ufed for clothing; fheep’s wool, beaver’s fur, 
the fur of a Ruffian hare, raw filk, ravelings of white taffety, 
cotton-wool, fine lint, and ravelings of fine linen. Thefe, 
fpread on clean China plates, were kept 24 hours in the dry 
air of a warm room, which had been heated every day, for {e- 
veral months, by a German ftove. Equal quantities of them, 
weighed on the fpot in this dry ftate, were fet firft in-a large 
: ‘ unin- 
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uninhabited room, on the fecond floor, for 48 hours; and after- 
ward in ace)lar, where the air was of extreme humidity, for 
three days and nights. The fheep’s wool gained an increafe, 
in the uninhabited room, of 84 parts, and, in the cellar, of 
163 parts in 1000: the ravelings of linen increafed only 44 
in the former fituation, and 82 in the latter; and the others 
gained intermediate quantities in the order in which they are 
above fet down, except that the cotton-wool differed very little, 
and fomewhat irregularly, from the linen, being one more in the 
uninhabited room, and feven lefs in the cellar. 

Thefe refults are the very reverfe of what might have been 
expected ; for as linen is known to imbibe water with avidity, 
while wool, hair, and other Iike animal fubltances, are with 
difficulty made wet, it is natural to expect that linen would 
moft powerfully abforb moifture from the atmofphere ; efpccially 
when we confider the apparent difference in the dampnefs of 
linen and woollen clothes, when they are both expofed equally 
to the fame air. “The experiments, however, fhew the con- 
trary; and that bodies which receive water itfelf with the greatett 
eafe, are not always thofe which attract its vapour with the great- 
eft force from the air, 

It is probably in virtue of the ftrong attraGtion which thefe 
experiments fhew to fubfift between wool and watery vapour, 
that woollen, worn next to the {kin, fo greatly promotes perfpira- 
tion, the perfpired fluid being freely absorbed, and tranfmitted 
through it, and thus expofed, by a Jarge furface, to be carried 
off by the atmofphere. The Author is hence led to recommend, 
very earneitly, the wearing of flannel next to the fkin, having him- 
felf experienced great benefit from it, before he had any idea of 
difcovering the phyfical caufe. * I am aftonifhed,’ he fays, * that 
this cuftom fhould not have prevailed more univerfally ; I am 
confident it would prevent a multitude of difeafes; and | know 
of no greater luxury than the comfortable fenfation which arifes 
from wearing it, efpecially after one is a little accuftomed to it, 
It is a miftaken notion, that it is too warm a clothing for {um- 
mer: I have worn it in all climates, and in the hotteft {ealons 
of the year, and never found the leaft inconvenience from it. It 
is the warm bath of a perfpiration confined by a linen fhirt, wet 
with fweat, which renders the fummer heats of fouthern climates 
fo infupportable ; but flannel promotes per[piration, and favours 
evaporation; and evaporation, as is well known, produces pofi- 
tive cold,’ 


Experiments on the Congelation of the Vitriolic Acid. By James 
Keir, E/g; F.R.S. 

Thefe experiments relate, not to the glacial or /moking acid, 

which is fometimes obtained from green vitriol toward the end of 
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the diftillation, but to the 6il of vitriol in common ufe, pre. 
pared from burning brimftone. This acid has been found to 
congeal in intenfe degrees of artificial cold, by the Duke 
D’Ayen and M Morveau in France, and oy Mr. Macnab at 
Hudi{on’s Bay; and Mr. Cavendifh, from a comparifon of all 
thefe experiments, thinks it moft probable that this acid has 
not any point of eafief? congelation, as the nitrous has; that is, 
any particular ftiength at which it freezes eafier than when it is 
either more or lefs diluted, but that it freezes with lefs and lefs 
cold, in proportion as. it is ftronger, without limitation *. 

Mr. Keir’s experiments have placed this matter in a very dif. 
ferent light: they fhew that there 's a certain degree of ftrength 
at which the vitriolic acid proves more congealable even than 
water; freezing in the cold of melting fnow, and not liquify- 
ing agein without a heat of nearly 45 of Fahrenheit’s fcale, 
Tne fpecific gravity of o:] of vitriol is to that of water, ufually, 
as 1846to 1000. The ftrength of 1780 is about the middle 
point of this degree of eafy congelation; and an increafe or di- 
minution of 10 parts in 1780, that is, an increafe of the denfity 
to 1790, or a diminution of it to 1770, equa'ly render the acid 
incapable of freezing in melting {now. From the higheft of 
thofe points, up to 1814; and from the loweft of them, down 
to 1750, it treezes in a mixture of {now, {:lt, and water, which 
produces a cold Icfs intenfe than witnout the water, but 
more durable; the thermometer placed in it remaining generally 
feveral hours at 18°, and being fometimes feveral degrees lower. 
From the bigheit of the laft-mentioned extremes, up to the moft 
concentrated ftate in which ol of vitriol is commonly met with, 
and from the loweft of them down to 1551, it refifts the cold of 
this mixture; and further degrees either of dilution or of cold 
do not appear to have been tried. 

Thefe circumitances, joined to the known property which oil 
of vitriol poflefles, of powerfully attraG@ting moifture from the 
air, account very fatisfactorily for fome feeming inconfiftencies 
in former experiments on this fubje@ ; for the moft concentrated 
acid, expofed to the air in open veflels (which in many of thofe 
experiments was the cafe), may imbibe water enough to be re- 
duced to the point of euiieft congelation. Of this Mr. Keir 
gives an experimental proof, On expofing concentrated oil 
of vitriol in open veflels in frofty weather, he has fome- 
times, but not always, obferved congelation to take place, 
and the congealed part, when thawed, was found to be of the 
ftandard of eafielt treezing, He found the congealed part to 
thaw, even while the cold increafed, the continued abforption 
of moifture having weakened it below the congealable degree. It 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxvi. p. 192. 
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's little wonder if philofophers drew erroneous conclufions from 
experiments on the congealability of a liquid pofleffing fuch pro- 


perties. a , 
Mr. K. bas fhewn, alfo, that this acid, like water, retains 


its fluidity when cooled feveral degrees below its freezing point ; 
and that it fuddenly rifes up to that point, when its congelation 
is promoted by agitation, or by contact with even a warmer 
thermometer :—that, like water, and other congealable fluids, 
it generates cold during its liquefaction, and heat during its 
congelation ; the quantity of which heat and cold remains to be 
determined by future experiments :—and that by congelation, 
when the circumftances for diftin& cryftallization are favourable, 
it aflumes a regular cryftaline form (of which the Author gives 
a circumftantial defcription), with a confiderable folidity and 
hardnefs, and a denfity much greater than it poflefled in a fluid 


ftate. 


An Account of fome New Experiments on the Produétion of artificial 
Cold. By Thomas Beddoes, M. D. 

Thefe curious experiments were made by Mr. Walker, apo- 
thecary to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford. That many faline 
fubftances have the power of producing cold during their diffo- 
lution in water, has long been known; but Mr. Walker is the 
firft who, by a happy combination of thofe powers, has produced 
at once a degree of cold fufficient to freeze water in the hotteft 
day in fummer. The ingredients, and proportions, which feem 
to have anfwered the beft, are, 32 parts, by weight, of water, 
11 of fal ammoniac, 10 of nitre, both dried and powdered, and 
16 of Glauber’s falt, retaining its water of cryftallization: the 
fal ammoniac, put in firft, funk the thermometer (which ftood 
in the air at 65°) to 32; the mitre, added afterwards, funk it 
to 24; and laftly, the Glauber’s falt to 17. 

Nitrous acid poured on Glauber’s (alt, was found to produce 
effects nearly the fame as when it is poured on pounded ice. 
The concentrated nitrous acid was firft diluted with half its 
weight of water, and g parts of this mixture (covied to the 
temperature of the atmofphere) were poured on 12 of Glauber’s 
falt: the thermometer, which ftood at 51°, funk to 1 below o; 
and on adding 6 parts of fal ammoniac, it fell 8 degrees further, 
in all 60 degrees. By means of this mixture, Dr. Beddoes him- 
felf froze, in a few mioutes, a vinous fpirit above proof; and 
another gentleman funk the thermometer 68 degrees, 

By a combination of thefe mixtures, Mr. Walker effe&ted the 
congelation of quickfilver, without a particle of {now or ice. 
When he began the experiment (April 20, 1787), the tempera- 
ture of the mercury was 45°; fo that the freezing point of that 
metal being 39 below o, there were produced 84 degrees af 
cold, 
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cold. The apparatus for this purpofe confifted of four pans, 
progreflively diminifhing in fize, placed one within another, 
and the outermoft in a veffel ftill larger. Some of the materials 
for freezing mixtures were put in each of thele pans, and others 
in vials, in the fpaces between them; fo that thofe in the outer. 
moft pan received, before being put together, the cold produced 
by a frigorific mixture in the larger veflel ; and thofe in each of 
the inner oses received, in like manner, the fucceffively in. 
creafed cold of the pan next without it. 


It is obferyable, that Glauber’s falt, while it retains its water. 


of cryftallization, produces, on the addition of oil of vitriol 
diluted with an equal weight of water, 46 degrees of cold; but 
when it has fallen into powder, that is, when dried or deprived 
of its water of cryftallization, it rather produces heat than cold; 
and the cafe is the fame with mineral alcali in two different 
ftates. Tne Doctor accounts for this d.fference, from the cryf- 
tals containing a large quantity of water in a folid ftate, from 
which ftate it cannot return to fluidity (any more than from 
that of ice) without abforbing a determinate quantity of heat 
from the contiguous bodies. But it fhould be obferved at the 
fame time, that Mr. Walker found, as Boerhaave had done be- 
fore him, both fal ammoniac and nitre, when well dried in a 
crucible, and reduced to fine powder, to produce a greater degree 
of cold than if they had not received this treatment. 


An Account of a Doubler of Ele€tricity, or a Machine. by which the 
leaf? concetvable Quantity of pofitive or negative Elefricity may 
be continually doubled, till it becomes perceptible by commen Elete 
trometers, or vifible in Sparks. ly the Rev. Abraham Ben- 
net, M. A. 

This is an ingenious application of Mr. Volta’s condenfing 
plates, as improved by Mr. Cavallo, on the new electrometer 
communicated by Mr. Bennet in the former part of this volume: 
See our Review for November Jaft, p. 390. ‘The Author 
gives a full defcription of the apparatus, with the manner of 
ufing it, and of collecting the eleétricity of the atmofphere, and 
doubling it again and again, till it becomes fenfible, illuftrated 
by a copper-plate ; and we regret that we cannot convey to our 
readers, within the limits to which we are confined, fuch an 
idea of it as would be ufeful for practice. We fhall only ob- 
ferve that flame was found much more effectuai than points for 
colle&ting the atmofpherical eleétricity. Mr. B. placed an infu- 
lated lantern on a pole about fifteen feet high, and connecting 
it by a gold thread with the fimple ele&trometer, was agreeably 
amufed by feeing the pendulous gold leaf of the eleétrometer 
open and fhut with every paffling cloud. Once, a confiderable 
mift arifing while the lantern was thus elevated, the gold free 
: quently 
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quently truck againtt the fides of the containing glals ; but 
fome drops of rain beginning to fall, the appearance of eleGri- 
city with this apparatus entirely ceafed.—. diary is added of 
the electricity, and other atmofpherical phenomena, for about 
two months in the beginning of the lait year, 


Some Particulars relative to the Produdtion of Borax. In a Leto 

ter from William Blane, Efq; dated Lucknow, Auguft 28, 
86. 

A ore from the Father Prefi? of the Miffion in Thibet, F, Jo~ 
feph da Rovato, containing fome Ob/ervations relative to Borax, 
dated Patna, Sept. 10, 1786. ‘The origina! is in Italian, 
and a tranflation of it is given in an Appendix to the vo- 
Jume. 

Borax is produced in the barren mountains of Thibet, which 
are almoft inacceffible to ftrangers, end have never been vifited 
even by any inhabitant of Hindoftan, except afew wandering Fa- 
queers, who have been fometimes led that way by religious mo- 
tives. The wild mountaineers tranfport it on goats, from hill 
to hill; and it pafles through fo many hands before it reaches 
the plains, that very little is known, even there, refpecting its 
origin. 

The gentlemen to whom we owe the two prefent communi- 
cations, had uncommon opportunities of information; the for- 
mer in his attendance upon the Vizier, in the principality of 
Betowle (where the mountains rife from the plains of Hindof- 
tan, and where the exchange of commodities is made), while 
the fovereign of the mountains, who pays tribute to the Vizier 
for his pofleffions on the plains, came, with his retinue, to pay 
homage in perfon to his lord ;—the latter, by having contracted 
a friendfhip with the Bahadur Shah, brother to the King of Ne« 
pal, whofe kingdom extends northward as far as the frontiers of 
Thibet. The Bahadur Shah, being applied to by the Prefe& 
for information on this fubjeét, was plealed to fend to him, to 
Patna, a native of the country where the borax ts prepared, and 
who was capable of giving the moft ample intelligence. 

It appears from thefe accounts, that borax is not an artificial, 
as it has generally been fuppofed to be in a greater or lefs degree, 
but entirely a natural production, exifting, completely formed, 
in earths, and the water of lakes, and requiring nothing from 
art but the feparation of heterogeneous fubftances. Accordin 
to Mr. Blane’s informants, it is produced in a {mall valley fur- 
rounded by fnowy mountains: in this valley is a lake, about fix 
miles in circumference, the water of which is conftantly very 
hot, foul, greafy, and offenfive in fmell; the ground is perfeet] 
barren, not producing even a blade of grafs, and {0 full of faline 

Matter, that, after falls of rain or fnow, the falt concretes in 
flakes 
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flakes on the furface. In winter, when the falls of fnow begin, 
the earth is formed into {mall refervoirs, by raifing it into banks 
about fix inches high. Thefe being filled with fnow, and hor 
water from the lake poured upon it, the borax, after the water 
has partly foaked away, and partly evaporated, remains on the 
bottom, in a cake fometimes half an inch thick. It is faid that 
fnow is indifpenfable ; that the earth is at that feafon richeft in 
falt ; that after the borax has been thus extra&ted, no more can 
be obtained from the fame fpot, till the fnow has fallen and dif. 
folved three or four times, after which the faline efflorefcence re. 
appears, and the earth is again fit for the operation. 

Father Rovato mentions different valleys, at diftances of feve. 
ral days journies, in which the elixation of the borax from the 
earth, as well as its formation, is effeGted wholly by nature: 
the rain water is colleéted into pools, and after fome time the 
workmen wade into thefe pools, where, feeling a kind of pave. 
ment under their fect, they accordingly dig up the borax, which 
lies in a thicker or thinner cake, according to the depth of the 
water. 


Sur les Gas Hepatiques: par Monfieur Haflenfratz. 

This article relates fome experiments for afcertaining the 
compofition of inflammable hepatic air, or the air which is dif- 
engaged in the precipitation of folution of bepar /ulphuris by ni- 
trous acid. ‘That it contains actual fulphur has already been 
difcovered ; and M. Haflenfratz thews, fynthetically, that its 
other ingredient is inflammable air; for fimple inflammable air, 
pafled through fulphur in fufion, becomes fulphurous, per. 
fe€tly fimilar to the hepatic ; and other airs, by the fame treat- 
ment, acquire a like fulphurous impregnation. 


An Account of an Experiment on Heat. Py George Fordyce, 
M.D. F.R.5- 

The experinent is this: A circular piece of iron plate, and 
another of pafteboard, exa@tly equal in dimenfions, being placed 
each as a diaphragm in a paftedoard tube, and expofed equally 
to the fun, fo as to receive equal quantities of his rays, with the 
fides next the fun coated equally with black paint, to prevent 
the rays from reaching to the pieces themfelves ; the tubes clofed 
at bottom, placed within wider tubes, and the fpaces between 
filled with eider down, to prevent the diffipation of heat; and 4 
thermometer introduced in each by a lateral tube below the dia- 
phragm ;—the greateft heat was produced in the apparatus with 
the iron diaphragm, In the firft two or three minutes, the pafte- 
board became hotteft ; but when the iron began to grow warm, 
it heated falter, and became actually hotter than the pafteboard, 
and continued to do fo after the palteboard had ceafed to receive 
apy 
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any additional heat. After they were both reduced to the fame 
temperature, the iron was longeft in cooling. 

This experiment was made with a view to chemical opera- 
tions. The DoGor obferves, that if the fame quantity of fuel 
being burnt, will produce always the fame quantity of heat, our 
whole attention will be, to take care that no part of the heat 
fhall be loft; but that if burning it under one fet of circum. 
ftances will produce more heat than burning it in other circum- 
fances, or if burning it will produce a great heat in one place, 
which cannot be carried to another place, but will be again an- 
nihilated, a very different attention muft be paid. He was Iced 
to this train of thinking by fome experiments in.a reverberatory 
furnace, in which he could eafily produce the required degree of 
heat with coal, but could not by any means with charcoal or 
coke, though he heightened the chimney, and infulated the fur- 
nace, fo that, after twenty-four hours ftrongeft fire, it did not 
feel in the leait warm on the outfide: in the fire-place the heat 
was fufficient to me]t mal'eable iron, but in the laboratory, or 
horizontal part of the chimney, it was trifling. 

We do not clearly perceive how the experiment applies 
to this fubject, nor what the difficulty is which the Author 
means to elucidate. We fuppofe both operative and philofophi- 
cal chemifts know, that with fuel of the fame fpecies, the inten/fity 
of the heat is in proportion to the quantity ot fuel confumed in 
a given {pace and time; that when the fuel is of the non-flaming 
kind, the intenfe heat is about tne midwsle of the fire; out that 
with faming fuel, it is in the traét of the flame, and greateft to- 
wards its extremity; and that fo long as the flame continucs, 
the heat among the coals is comparatively inconfiderable, Did 
the Doctor expeét that the intenfe heat of a non-flaming fire, 
however confined by the fides of a furnace, could be traniported 
toa cavity at a diftance, fo as to act there with the fame force as 
in the fire itfelf ? 


Some Obfervations on ancient Inks; with a Propofal for a new Me- 
thed of recovering the Legibility of decayed Writings. By Charles 
Blagden, M.D. Sec. R.S. & FLAS. 

A queftion had arifen, whether the inks in ufe eight or ten 
centuries ago, and which are often found to have preferved their 
colour remarkably well, were made of different materials from 
thofe employed in later times, many of which are already be- 
come fo pale as {carcely to be legible. Experiments on ancient 
Writings themfclves, with the chemical re- agents, aftord the fureft 
means of determining this queftion; and Dr. Blagcen, having 
been furnifhed with old parchments for that purpoie, found the 
ink to confift, like ours, of iron and aftringent matter. The 
minuteft quantity of iron, when diffolved by an acid, is difcover- 

able 
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able by ftriking a blue with Pruffian lixivium; and when the 


letters on thofe parchments were touched with acid, the applica. 
tion of Pruffian lixivium turned them to an intenfe blue, 

This experiment, while it fully afcertains the bafis of the an. 
cient inks, points out a new method of reftoring them, when de. 
cayed, to a legible and ftrong colour. ‘The only inconvenience 
is, that the iron being brought into a ftate of folution, is apt to 
{pread beyond the traces of the letters, fo that the operator mug 
be very cautious in the application of’the two liquids : the fafeft 
way is to apply the Pruffian liquor firft, and then the acid, 

The reviewer of this article had been turning his thoughts 
to the fame object, but on a different fide ; not the reftoring 
of writings when decayed, but the prevention of their decay, 
The late Dr. Lewis has fhewn, in bis Commerce of Arts, that 
the black matter in ink is a chemical combination of iron with 
a peculiar aftringent fubftance, which has fince been diftin- 
guifhed by the name of aftringent or gall acid, as Pruffian blue 
is a combination of it with the fubftance called Pruffian acids 
but that the aftringent fubftance is infinitely more perifhable 
than the Pruffian, the blacknef{s being deftroyed by expofure for 
a few weeks to the open air and fun, and only the yellowith 


iron calx remaining, fo pale as hardly to be vifible. He there. | 


fore propofed not only increafing the quantity of this perifhable 
ingredient in the ink, as far as was confiitent with fufficient co- 
lour on firft writing, but likewife impregnating the paper or 
parchment with the fame material. ‘his would undoubtedly be 
of great advantage, but it is attended with fome inconveniences, 
particularly an unfightly yellow or brown colour, commu- 
nicated by the galls when the impregnation is ftrong enough to 
prove effectual, 

We therefore attempted firft to introduce the Pruffian acid 
along with the aftringent, in the compofition of ink, with the 
hopes both of improving the colour, and continuing a blue after 
the decay of the black. But finding the blue too much difpofed 
to precipitate from the fluid, we wafhed papers and parchments 
with the Pruffian acid, which does not in the leaft injure them 
in whitenefs, or any other refpect. By writing with common 
ink on the materials fo prepared, a ground of Pruffian blue is 
formed under every ftroke, and remains ftrong after the black has 
been deftroyed by the weather, or difcharged by acids. In this 
method the ink will bear a little increafe of the vitriol], and thus 
have the further advantage of being deeper coloured on firft 
writing ; for a furplus of vitriol has that effet in common ink, 
though it haftens very greatly the fubfequent decay. We hope 
thefe hints may delerve the notice of thofe who are interefted in 
the durability ef writings. 

This 
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Ferrar’s Hiftory of Limerick. 19! 


This volume concludes with a numerous account of books 


prefented to the Society, from November 1786 to July 1787, 
with the names of the donors; and an J/ndex to the whole, &c. 


qs ufual. Ch...-m. 
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Art. III. The Hifory of Limerick, Ecclefiaftical, Civil, and Mil- 
tary, from the earheft Records to the Year 1787. I luftrated by 
1; Engravings. To which are added, the Charter of Limerick, 
and an Effay on Caftle Connel Spa, on Water in general, and 
Cold Bathing. By J. Ferrar, Citizen of Limerick. 8vo. 6s. 


Boards. Lane, in London, 1787. 


Judicious feleétion of facts, from authentic records, con- 

ftitutes the principal Jabour (as well as merit) of hifto- 
rical compilements, It is a work of great difficulty, and-re- 
quires confiderable powers of difcrimination and judgment to 
adopt or reject the feveral particulars which diligent enquiries, 
and the attentive perufal of written evidence, have furnifhed. 
Mr. Ferrar feems to have beftowed great pains in procuring in- 
formation ; and if his arrangement does not appear to be fo ad- 
vantageous to the reader as it might have been, he is, neverthe- 
lefs, entitled to our approbation on account of his induftry, can- 
dour, and liberality of fentiment. 

The work is divided into fix parts, of which the firft and fe- 
cond treat of the ancient and prefent ftate of the city; with the 
moft remarkable events: among others, the memorable fiege 
of Limerick, when that city withftood the power of Wil- 
liam III, ‘The third and fourth defcribe the churches, religious 
houfes, public buildings, and charities. ‘he fifth contains 
litts of the provofts, mayors, &c. the charter of the corporation, 
articles of the capitulation of Limerick, and a lift of men of 
learning and genius which the county has preduced. The fixth 
and laft part defcribes the county of Limerick, with an account 
of the ancient families, &c. and a lilt of the reprefentatives in 
parliament, and high fheriffs, fince the year 1770, with a lift of 
fairs, &c. 

The fixth part, though chiefly confined to the county of Li- 
merick, contains fome particulars relative to Ireland in general. 
Mr. Ferrar fays, there are in Ireland 11,042,642 acres, and 
2293 parifhes. He vives a table of the number of acres in each 
county, of the average rental per acre, and feveral other particu- 
lars relative to the commerce, agriculture, and internal ftate of 
the kingdom. Whence the Author has felected his information 
on thefe {ubjeéts we are not informed, 

Mr, Ferrar has added an Effay on the Virtues of Ca/tle Connel 
Spa; or Water in general, and Cold Bathing. From the ac- 
Count which he gives of this Spa, it appears to be a chaly- 
beate; but as he hath not added a chemical analyfis, we cannot 
judge 
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judge of its ftrength. The practical directions for drinking the 
water, and for bathing, are compiled chiefly from Dr. Rut 
and Dr. Short; and he could not have reforted to better autho. 
rities. 

To the inhabitants and natives of Limerick the work will 
doubtlefs be acceptable ; it will alfo be ferviceable in fome ip. 
{tances to the antiquary and hiftorian. The fhort biographical 
articles, at the end of the fifth part, are valuable to the biogra- 
pher ; and though it contains but few lives, yet they will add to 
the general ftock, and ferve as materials for a Biographia Hiber- 


mica. R.....m. 
Art. 1V. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. 4to. Nichols. 1787, 


N our Review for laft month, p. g9, we gave an account of 
Numbers 37, 38, and, 29, of this valuable work; and we 
have now before us the goth, 4ift, and 42d Numbers ; the for- 
mer of which contains the hiftory and antiquities of the town, 
college, and caftle of Fotheringay, in the county of Northamp- 
ton. Price 4s. 

The caftle at this place feems to have been firft erected about 
the year 1084. By an inquifition made in the reign of Edward 
III, when it defcended to William de Bobun, Ear) of Northamp- 
ton, it appears to have .been greatly enlarged, improved, and 
well accommodated, according to the manner and tafle of the 
times. Its ftate in the reign of Henry VIII. when it was part 
of the dower of Queen Catherine, is briefly defcribed by Le- 
Jand, who was much pleafed with the beauty of the circum- 
jacent country. 

The college here, together with the church, was erected on 
the ground where had formerly been a convent tor nuns, by Ed- 
ward Duke of York, in 1412, and fome following years. This 
college appears to have been no more than a religious foundation, 
for the fupport of a mafter, twelve chaplains, eight clerks, and 
thirteen chorifters, whofe bufinefs it was to pray for the fouls of 
all the royal family, during their lives, and after their deceale, 
&c. But we obferve, that after the Reformation, Laurence 
Saunders, M. A. of King’s Colleze, Cambridge, is ftyled divi- 
nity lecturer at this place, and was afterwards, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, burnt at Coventry, on account of his religious 
principles. 

Several circumftances of an amufing kind are related concern- 
ing Fotheringay ; but that which renders it chiefly memorable 
in the annals of Englifh hiftory, is the long confinement and 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. This tragical event fur- 
nifhes many pages of the prefent article. The editor draws his 
materials principally from the Harleian Mifcellany, the Cottoa 


Library, and Gunton’s Peterborough. ‘The funeral of the un- 
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fortunate Queen was conducted with great pomp, of which we 
have here a very particular account. The Bifhop of Lincoln 
reached a fermon on the occafion, and is faid to have ufed 
thefe remarkable words: ‘* Let us blefle God for the happie 
diflolution of Marie, late the Scottifh Queene, and Dowager of 
France ; of whofe life and departure, whatfoever fhall be expect- 
ed, I have nothing to fay, for that I was unacquainted with the 
one, and not prefent at the other. Of her Majefty’s faith and 
end I am not a judge. It is a charitable faieing of the father 
Luther, ** Many one liveth a Papift and dieth a Proteftant :” 
onely this I have been informed, that fhe took her death pa- 
tiently, and recommended herfelf wholly to Jefus Chrift.” 

The caftle is faid to have been demolifhed by the order of 
James I. in deteftation of its having been the prifon, and the 
fcene of the tragical end, of his mother. 

This Number contains three plates ; viz. Specimens of Queen 
Mary’s hand-writing: View of the church, &c. at Fother- 
ingay: Portrait of Old Scarlet. ‘This man was fexton to the ca- 
thedral of Peterborough, where there is a picture of him dated 
ad July 1594, at which time he was 98 years of age. As this 
old fexton had the honour of burying two Queens, and is him- 
felf an object of curiofity, an engraving of his portrait is annex- 
ed, together with the infcription beneath it. 

No. XLI. 4 Sylloge of the remaining authentic Infcriptions re- 
lative to the Ereétion of our Englifh Churches. By the Rev. Sa- 
muel Pegge, A.M. Price 12s. 

The induftrious antiquary, who furnifhes this article, ex- 
prefles a furprife that the fubjeé fhould have been fo totally ne- 
gleéted. He therefore employed himfelf in collecting a feries of 
epigraphes, which he put into the hands of Richard Gough, Efq; 
who not only augmented the lift by more than an equal num- 
ber, but alfo caufed the whole collection to be enriched and or- 
namented with plates, exhibiting fac-fimiles of many infcrip- 
awe at this time extant in various and diftant parts of the 
ifland, 

Mr. Pegge’s plan comprehends a period of time, from the 
firft introduction of the Chriftian religion among the Saxons in 
this ifland, A. D. 596, to the reign of Henry VIII. inclufive. 
But after all the labour of thefe inquifitive and learned gentlemen, 
the lift is comparatively fmall. Itamounts to about 136, to which 
are added feveral in the Appendix, communicated chiefly by the 
Rev. Mr. John Pridden. In this Number are many which yield 
but imperfect and uncertain information. Some infcriptions 
are quite worn away, or deftroyed, but the account of them is 
preferved in books. Some are of a date much more recent than 
the erections, and among thele fuch a relation is given, in a few 
inftances at leaft, as tends to weaken our dependance on the 
Rev, March 1788. P whole. 
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whole. Of this kind, certainly, is the infcription on a tablet 
formerly chained in the church of St. Peter, Cornhill, which 
tells us, that in the * year 179, Lucius, the fyrft Chriften kyng 
in this lond, then called Brytayne, fownded the fyrft chyrch in 
London, that is to fay, the chyrch of Sent Peter upon Cornhy)l, 
and fownded ther an archbifhopys fee, and made that chyrch the 
metropolitant, &c.’ This tabular authority, our Author juftly 
obferves, is much too recent (being probably written about the 
reign of Henry VII.) to carry any weight with it, fince it mu 
itfelf depend on the evidence of foregoing authors, fuch as Bede, 
and Jeffery of Monmouth. It is the opinion of Bifhop Lloyd, 
that in this affair of King Lucius, Bede has followed no better 
authority than that of the Liber Pontificalis, which the Bithop 
(with good reafon) fcruples not to call ** a mixen of ill-con- 
trived forgeries.” ‘This tablet was deftroyed by the fire of Lon- 
don, 1666, and if it was a Ang tablet, the lofs is not to be la- 
mented, Of a like kind is an infcription in Weftminfter abbey, 
which would perfuade us that the church was founded by Se- 
bert, king of Effex, about the year 610, and afterward, if we 
could credit the tale, confecrated by St. Peter himfelf. On en- 
quiry it is found, that this king had no conne@ion with the 
building in queftion, which was ere&ted by fome perfon now 
wholly unknown, perhaps about the year 740. Some bodies 
were tranflated hither from the place of their original interment, 
in 1308, on the pretence that they were thofe of Sebert and 
his Queen Ethelgoda, on which occafion, according to the 
prieftcraft of the day, the infcription was added. But it farther 
appears, that neither the Fling of Effex nor his Queen were bu- 
ried here ; and that the tranflated bodies, whofefoever they were, 
could not be theirs: from all which our antiquary very fairly 
and candidly concludes, that as little credit can be given to the 
monkifh infcriptions, when deftitute of other good evidence, as 
to the tablets formerly hung up in churches, 

There are, however, in{criptions which admit of greater re- 
gard ; as for inftance, that in Latin on the church-wall at Yar- 
row, on the mouth of the Tine, where Bede was born, and 
which, it is faid, is fairly legible to this day, acquainting us 
that the fabric was erected in 684, by Abbot Ceolfrid. ‘This 
Mr. Pegge imagines, though on what ground does not appear, 
may be the firft and oldeft infcription we have of the kind. 

Infcriptions of a very early date, are few indeed. We foon 
pafs from A. D.715 to A.D. 1058, to which year what is 
called the Oxford Marble is referred. ‘This ftone was dug up 
in 1765, in Mr. Powel’s orchard at Deerhurft, near Tewkef- 
bury, Gloucefterfhire, and belonged to the Abbot’s houfe. It 
relates the dedication of an Aulam regiam, hall, palace, or church 
to the Holy Trinity, by Duke Odda, who lived about that 
time. 
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time. Yet as the lines are not in Saxon, but Latin, Mr. Pegge 
inclines to fuppofe that they are much pofterior to the fac 
which they commemorate. The fame, we fhould apprehend, 
might be faid of thofe at Yarrow. As remarkable and curious 
an infcription as any in the whole aflemblage, is that over the 
fouth door of Kirkdale church in Rydale. It is in Saxon, and 
relates the purchafe and repairs of the building, in the reign of 
the Confeffor. Its date, it is faid, muft be between the years 
1056 and 1065; and the architecture of the church Ante-Nor- 
manic. 

Refearches of this kind are, on the whole, curious and laud- 
able. Religious ftru€tures, when they can be traced far into 
the more early ages, and attended with authentic documents, 
become a fort of fenfible and vifible evidence in fupport of 
Chriftianjty. But while we allow of fome reverence for an- 
tiquity, let us not admit a thought of any inherent fanétity 
in thefe ancient walls, pillars, &c. or cherifh any refpec&t to no- 
tions and cuftoms relative to them, which had their origin in ig- 
norance, miftake, or fraud. Superftition, in itfelf fo baneful 
and horrid, may have produced fome good effects, in furnifhing 
edifices for public worfhip. Thus good fometimes arifes from 
evil, For it is well known, that in the dark ages it was con- 
ceived, that erecting churches and monafteries, and enriching 
the lazy monks and priefts, would make amends, or atone for 
the greateft crimes. Yet, without fuch flagitious principles, 
buildings for religious purpofes have been, and ftill are raifed. 
The form and manner of their conftruction is, indeed, an object 
of great indifference, fo long as they are but decent and conve- 
nient. 

This article contains no fewer than twenty-nine plates. It 
would have been acceptable to many readers, if Mr. Pegge had 
more frequently tranflated the infcriptions. 

No. XLII. (Price 3s.) confifts of feveral diftin& parts. 
I. The hiftory and antiquities of St. Rhadigund’s, or Broadfole 
Abbey, near Dover. It appears to have been founded about the 
time of Richard I. who was a benefactor to the place, as was 
John, his fucceffor, and Henry III. with many others, At 
the diffolution, it was granted to the Archbifhop of Canterbury 
and his fucceffors, in exchange for fome of the old eftates of the 
fee. Part of this once very large ereétion is now fitted up for a 
farm-houfe, barn, &c.; the remainder is left to crumble away. 
Rhadigund, to whom the abbey was dedicated, is reported to 
have been the wife of Clothair 1. King of France, who, on ac- 
_ Count of numerous fanciful feverities and mortifications, was af- 
terwards denominated a faint. The firft letter on this fubje€ is 
fubfcribed, John Lyon, Dover, 1785; the fecond, dated Red 
Lion Square, 1766, is figned Thomas Owen, It relates a fin- 
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gular ftory of two ftrangers, who appeared at the abbey, ins 
forming the farmer that they came frome Rome, and expreffing 
their wifh to dig under the floor of his parlour for treafure, par. 
ticularly an image of the Virgin Mary in folid gold. Permiffion 
at length was given: what was found is not known ; but it was 
obferved that the farmer fold off his ftock, and purchafed a come 
miffion in the army. ‘Two plates accompany this article, 

Part II. is a colle&ion of tradefmen’s tokens (with a plate) 
iffued in the Ifle of Thanet, and in fuch of the Cinque Ports as 
are within Kent. 

Part III. A defcription of the Adcat, near Canterbury, an- 
ciently a houfe of note, poflefied in the time of Henry III. by 
Stephen de Wyke; in later years purcha(ed of the Earl of Win- 
chelfea by Lord Chancellor Cowper ; and in 1785 wholly taken 
down. Of this there is a plate, 

Part IV. confifts of little more than the plate, being a view 
of monumental ftones in the grounds of Mr. Bartholomew, at 
Addington Place, in Kent, defcribed in Archzologia, vol. ii, 
Pp. 107. 

Pat V. Sketch of Hawkherft church, in the Weald of Kent. 
A Plate. 

Part VI. Letter from the late Mr. Effex to Dr. Ducarel, 
containing obfervations on Canterbury cathedral. It relates 
chiefly to the different thicknefs of the outward walls. 

Part VII. On the Urbs Rutupie of Ptolemy, and the Lun- 
den-wic of the Saxons, By the Rev. James Douglas, F. S. A. 
This Author infifts, that the Urbs Rutupie is not Richborough, 
but Canterbury. With the greateft propriety, and well fuiting 
the elegance of a claffic writer, he fays, might Canterbury be 
called by Ptolemy, the city of the Rutupine Ports; to eftablith 
which, he proceeds to fhew the importance of the place, and 
that it challenged from the earlieft time the refpeétable name 
of a chief town, or Caput imperiit, Bede, he obferves, certainly 
confounded the Urbs of Ptolemy with the haven or port. * The 
Saxon name of Lunden-wic, he eftablifhes at London, Canter- 
bury, and Reculver.’ The Lunden-wic, fays he, where Melitus 
was Bifbop, was London ; the Lunden-wic, cited from the Textus 
Roffenfii, concerning commerce in that place, was Canterbury ; 
and the Lunden wic, fo called in Ethelbert’s grant, Recu/ver. 
The curious, we are informed, may expect hereafter, from this 
gentleman, a full and fatisfactory account of the fubjec treated 
in this eflay. 3 
_ Part VIII. Memoirs of William Lambarde, Efq; who was 
an eminent lawyer, and antiquary, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Weltcombe, .near Greenwich, of the manor of which he was 
poffefled, was the place of his country refidence, He collected, 
and tranflated into Latin, the Saxon laws, which book wee pe 
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lifhed in 1568. The “ Perambulation of Kent,” was another 
of his works, well received and efteemed. It is probable that he 
would have proceeded to a farther account of the kingdom, for 
which materials were colleGted, had he not difcovered that the 
learned Camden was engaged in the fame purfuit. We have 
here a very pretty letter, written by him to Mr, Camden on the 
fubject. In the year 1600 he was appointed, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, Keeper of her Records depofited in the Tower of London, 
In the following year he prefented her with with his ** Pandeéta 
rotulorum,” as a proof that he had applied himfeif to her Ma- 
jefty’s fervice in his new office. A fhort relation is here added 
of the difcourfe which, on this occafion, pafled between him 
and the Queen. Some years before this, he was apppinted a 
Juftice of Peace for the county of Kent, and had not been long 
in the commiffion, before his ** Eirenarcha” fhewed how much 
he had applied his thoughts to the nature and duty of that 
office. He was alfo a Mafter in Chancery, and Keeper of the 
Rolls in Chancery-lane. He was very confiderable as an au- 
thor, and appears to have been yet more refpectable as a man of 
piety, fidelity, induftry, and charity. He built and endowed 
an hofpital for the poor of Eaft Greenwich, in the year 1576, 
which he called ** The college of the poor of Queen E}izabeth.” 
The whole charge of the building, together with the purchafe 
of eftates, is faid to have amounted to fomething more than 
2,7004. The plan and execution of this charity feems to have 
been attended to with much judgment and humanity. Several 
others of his writings, befide thoie before mentioned, are faid 
to be yet extant. He died in the year 1601. Hi 





Art. V. Icnoramus, Comedia; Scriptore Georgio Ruggle, A. M. 
Aule Clarenfis, apud Cantabrigienfis, olim Socio; nunc denuo in Lu- 
cem Edita cum Notis Hiftoricis et Criticis: quibus in/uper preponitur 
Vita Au@oris, et fubjicitur Gloffarium Vocabula forenfia dilucide ex- 
ponens: Accurante Johanne Sidneio Hawkins, Arm. 8vo. 75. 
Boards. Payne and Son. 1787. Prolegomena, cxxii pages. 
Text, Notes, and Gloflary, 319. 


HE prefent age may juftly boaft of the great improve- 

ments which it has made in the art of note-writing. 
Shakefpeare, Milton, and other authors, now make the leat 
part of themfelves ; and laftly, the comedy of Ignoramius is funk 
and overwhelmed in a prodigious mafs of notes and iliuftration. 
Not indeed that the illuftration of the Author is the fole end of 
the Commentator; this is only an incidental obje& ; the firft 
grand purpofe of the critic is to difplay his own wit and learn- 
ing ; if they can be fhewn in explaining the text, fo; if not, it 
becomes neceflary to make up the deficiency by a competent 
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number of digreffions. Our prefent Editor has by no means 
neglected this ufeful and fafhionable canon. 

George Ruggle, the author of the comedy before us, was 
born at Lavenham (Lanham) in Suffolk about November 1575 ; 
was entered a penfioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, ip 
1589; thence he removed to Trinity College, and there, in 
May 1593, obtained a fcholarfhip; in 1597 he took the degree 
of M.A. and in 1598 removed to Clare Hall, where he was 
eleéted to a fellowfhip. In the year 1611 a difpute happened 
between the univerfity and the town, in which Brakyn, the Re- 
corder, gave the members of the Univerfity great offence, by the 
illiberal and unneceflary aGivity with which he exerted himfelf 
againft them. As it was expected that the King would fhortly 
pay the Univerfity a vifit, Mr. Ruggle now formed the defign 
of prefenting a comedy before his Majefty, where Brakyn, and 
the whole body of common Jawyers, fhould be fatirized in the 
perfon of Jgnoramus. Thus he expected to gratify at once the 
revenge of the Univerfity and the peculiar humour of its gueft, 
The play was accordingly performed before the King, on the 
8th of March 1614-15 ; a fecond time, with alterations and addi- 
tions, on May 13th, 1615; and amply anfwered all its Au- 
thor’s expectations. It not only rendered ridiculous the particu- 
lar individual meant by Jgnoramus, but excited a general refent- 
ment among the lawyers; and as for the royal perfonage for 
whofé entertainment it was intended, Spec?ando et ridendo rex 
tantum non cacatus, fays the Encomiafficon, p. 6. Mr. Hawkins’s 
account of the King’s reception and behaviour, with the cir- 
cumftances and confequences of the vifit, though related with 
great prolixity (which he cannot help), conftituces, in our opie 
nion, the moft valuable and amufing part of the Prolegomena,. 
Mr. Ruggle refigned his fellowfhip in 1620, probably on fuc- 
ceeding to an inte, and died between the 6th of September 
1621, and the 3d of November 1622, the former being the date 
of his will, the latter the day when it was proved. The Editor, 
with a very excufable partiality, fpeaks in high terms of ‘ the 
delight which he has found in the perufal of this excellent 
drama,’ and thinks it ‘ worthy of high eftimation, in refpe& 
of the fable, the manners, and the fentiments, and alfo the 
characters ;” but we cannot implicitly fubfcribe to this enco- 
mium. In the parts of Jgnoramus, and the lower charaéters, our 
Author has been fuccefsful enough; but Theodorus, Dorothea, 
and the two lovers, notwithftanding Mr. Hawkins’s extravagant 
commendation, feem to us as infipid perfonages as ever difgraced 
an Englifh drama, Vince and Nell are equally fuperfluous and 
contemptible. ‘ Antonius,’ we are told, £ is a perfon of inte- 


grity and honour, and adorned with the qualities and propenfi- 
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ties of a gentleman.’ We are afraid the Editor (to borrow a 
hrafe from Junius) has here given his hero a laced fuit of 
tawdry qualifications, which nature never intended him to wear. 
The young man is much like young lovers in comedy: he 
tricks old fquare-toes, and choules his rival. But this faid inte- 
rity and honour do not appear very confpicuous to our fight, 
unlefs, perhaps, in cheating Pyropus of a drefs. ‘The merit, 
too, of this comedy muft in fome degree be leflened, in confi- 
deration of its being only a copy from Giambattifta Porta’s Trap- 
ria, We cannot but regret that Mr. Hawkins has not given 
us a fketch of the plot of Trappolaria, that it might have been 
in the power of every reader to determine at a glance how much 
of Ignoramus belongs entirely and properly to Mr. Ruggle. If 
he had done this, he might (with our permiffion at leaft) have 
fpared twelve pages of digrefion, 1—)xii. about law Latin, and 
monkifh hiftorians. 

The text of this play was in moft editions fo corrupt, that 
the editor was obliged to collate all the old copies, printed and 
manufcript, that could be procured, in order to retrieve the ge- 
nuine reading. This part of his work he feems to have per- 
formed with fufficient induftry and accuracy, and without often- 
tation. Sometimes he aims at conjecture, but feldom, we think, 
with fuccefs. He has marked the exits, entrances, and ftage- 
directions, with fcrupulous, not to fay fuperftitious exactnefs. 
We have already exprefled our difapprobation of the prefent me- 
thod of writing notes. It is rather the general failing of the 
age, than the particular vice of Mr. Hawkins. We mean not 
to deny merit to many of the annotations on /ynoramus, yet we 
are forced to confefs, that the greater part can neither convey 
inftru@ion nor amufement. The humour that runs through 
the work, of explaining what was plain ae of itfelf, and 
proving what every body knew before, reminds fs of that modeft 
divine in the Spetator, who was perpetually quoting Barrow 
and Tillotfon, for the proof of pofitions, which none of his au- 
dience would have fcrupled to grant him upon his fingle autho- 
rity. The Reader will hardly think our cenfure too fevere, 
when he is informed that Mr. Hawkins, p. 63, brings examples 
of the phrafe, to fly freeple height; and upon Dulman’s faying, 
p. 180, Sum disfactus ut oftrea, ** | 2m undone as an oyfter,” he 
quotes twenty-four verfes from a ballad, merely becaufe they 
contain the fame expreffion. Befide, the commentary is ex- 
tremely prolix ; the ftyle is clofely imitated from Sir John, his 
right worfhipful father, through whofe works the Editor appears 
to have waded with a laudable mixture of piety and patience, 
We muft ftill make another exception. He trufts too much 
to common-places, lexicons, and indices, but feems rarely to 
have confulted the original writers, Many allufions to the 
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claffics are not noticed, as p. 15. 25. 37 * 3 and others which we 
fhall be happy to communicate to the Editor, if his work arrives 
at a fecond impreflion. Though to fay the truth we fee little 
ufe in pointing out fuch paflages, becaufe a reader, who can 
perufe Jgnoramus with pleafure, will eafily, for the moft part, 


recolle& the imitations. 
As a fpecimen of Mr. Hawkins’s Notes, we infert the fol- 
lowing: Act. V. Sc. 3. p. 221. 
(DutLMaAn to Icnoramus) Mendica hanc Friariam a Rege, 
‘—mendica banc Friariam, &c.—]| Alluding to the prodigality 
exercifed by Henry VIII. in difpofing of the eftates which fell into 
his hands in confequence of the fuppreffion of monafteries. An in- 
ftance of this kind is related by Dr. Fuller in his Church Hifory, on 
the authority of Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, and is here inferted in 
Fuller’s own words: ‘* Matter John Champernoun, fon and heir ap- 
parent of Sir Philip Champernoun, of Modbery in Devon, followed 
the court; and by his pleafant conceits wan good grace with the 
King. It happened, two or three gentlemen, the King’s fervants, 
and Mr. Champernoun’s acquaintance, waited at a door where the 
King was to pafs forth, with purpofe to beg of his Highnefs a large 
parcel of abbey lands, fpecified in their petition. Champernoun 
was very inguifitive to know their fuit, but they would not impart 
the nature thereof. This while out comes the King: they kneel 
down, fo doth Mr. Champernoun ; being affured by an implicit faith 
that courtiers would beg nothing hurtful to themfelves. They pre- 
fer their petition; the King grants it; they render him humble 
thanks, and fodoth Mr. Champernoun. Afterwards he requires his 
fhare ; they deny it; he appeals to the King; the King avows his 
equal meaning in the Jargefs. Whereupon his companions were fain 
to allot this gentleman the priory of S. German, in Cornwall, (valued 
at two hundred forty-three pound and eight fhillings of yearly rent, 
fince by him or his heirs fold to Mr. Eliot) for his partage. Herea 
dumb beggar met with a blind giver; the one as little knowing 
what he afkedgas the other what he granted. ‘Thus King Henry 
made curfory charters, and én tranfitu tranfacted abbey lands. I could 
add how he gave a religious houfe of fome value to Miftrefs 
for prefenting him with a difh of puddings which pleafed his palate.” 
Fuller’s Church Hiffory, Book vi. p. 336. 
* Stow, in his Survey of London, edit. Mundy, gto. 1618, p. 273, 
defcribing Aldgate ward, and the ftreets and buildings near Aldgate, 
Mfays, ‘*, Then is there a fair houfe, with divers tenements near ad- 
joining, fome time belonging to a late diffolved priory, but fince 
poffeffed by Miftrefs Cornwallis, widow, and her heirs, by the gift of 
King Henry VIII. in reward of fine puddings (as it was commonly 
faid) by her made, wherewith the had prefented him; fuch was the 








* P. 179. Bonus annus de te (literally ‘* the good year on you,” as it 
is fometimes fpelled in old Englifh) means, T4e goujere on you; that 
is, with the editor’s good leave, (See p. Ixxxiii.) The p—x on you. 
Page 254. The quotation from Cicero is from one of his beft known 
works, De Oratore, II, 22. 
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rincely liberality of thofe times. Of later time Sir Nicholas Throg- 


, Kt. was lodged there.”” : ; 
Oe There can be od doubt that the Mrs. Cornwallis, mentioned by 


Stow, is the perfon to whom Fuller alludes in the paflage above in- 
ted, and for whofe name he has left a blank ; nor can it be doubted 
that the eftate which Stow has here pointed out is that which Fuller 


means.’ ist. 
In delivering our opinion thus freely, we have no defire to 


difhearten or difcourage Mr. Hawkins trom purfuing that line 
of ftudy which he has chofen, We highly applaud his extenfive 
reading, and unwearied diligence, while we think that he has 
not always employed them in the happieft manner. Let him re- 
trench his exuberance of matter, let him prune and correé& his 
ftyle, let him read more QRIGINALS and fewer compilations, and 
we make no doubt but he may hereafter prove an able and ufe- 
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Art. VI. Reflections, Moral and Political. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. Boards, 
Edinburgh, Bell, &c.; Robinfons, London. 1787. 


ECULIAR advantages are univerfally allowed to thofe 

writers who appear in the character of E/fayi//s, and ‘to 
thofe who entitle their works Remarks, or Reflections. They 
are in a confiderable meafure exempted from thofe fetters and 
reftrictions which are impofed upon authors of a different deno- 
mination. The fame clofenefs of argument, the fame /ucidus 
ordo, are not expected from them, which are incumbent on 
others; they are permitted to purfue a fybject to what point, and 
to drop it in what fituation, feems moft convenient to themfelves ; 
they may give as much or as little information as they are will- 
ing or able to furnifh. Nothing determinate can be expected from 
them; they may be defultory and not offend, they may intro- 
due unconnected matter and efcape cenfure, they may felec& 
what is agreeable, and avoid what is difgufting. invefted with 
thefe privileges, they merit a fevere fentence, if they do not ap- 
pear before their readers in a fatisfactory point of view, and 
(being allowed to cull fweets from fo many fields and gardens) 
if they do not lay before them a pleafing regale. 

The prefent Author is entitled to our thanks for fome va- 
luable information that he has given, and for many fenfible de- 
duétions which he bas made; but, at the fame time, he deferves 
cenfure for the unpleafant way wherein he has conveyed the one, 
and for the obfcurity in which he has involved the other. His 
Ryle is intricate and perplexed, and frequently conceals that 
meaning, to difcover which (in the words of Shakefpeare) you 
may feek all day ere you find it, and too often when you have 
it, It is not worth the fearch. He is immoderately fond of 
flowery and puerile imagery ; his fancy occupies that place in 
which 
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which his underftanding ought to appear; and he loads his 
compofition with thofe unneceflary ornaments that rather dif. 
grace than embellith his writings. After our Author has, ina 
plain, didaétic, fenfible manner, expatiated upon the advanta 
peculiar to the Englith conftitution, and illuftrated them by a 
comparifon with thofe enjoyed by other ftates, ancient and mo. 
dern, he breaks out into the following rhapfody : 

‘ Such is the afylum, fuch the happy retreat, that Liberty, the 
nurfe of noble minds, that propofe to themfelves noble ends, attain- 
able only by noble means, has found in the fequeftered receffes of 
this her favoured ifle. Long wandering in queft of refuge, the feemed 
a while propitioufly inclined to Greece and Rome. Thofe ftatesena. 
moured of her rites, yet to her rites eftranged, were not in her myfte. 
ries initiated. Scarce fhewn to them, her form eclipfed, her footfte 
darkly traced, averfe to the facrifices that ftained the altars raifed to 
her, like Aftrza, fhe left the earth, not to revifit it but in this fortu- 
nate region ; where her worthip was but faintly feen, by the fages of 
her ancient fruitlefs votaries, through the thick clouds and hovering 
mifts of that long Gothic night that intervened.?—— 

‘ This is the firft, the only retreat, Liberty has fecured to herfelf: 
in this Atlantic ifle, amid its oaks, the feat of the old Bards and 
Druids, is her temple raifed. Long chufing, Jate deigning to vifit 
the habitations of men, after in vain roaming the continent, in the 
midft of the ocean, bounteous nature round circling her retreat, the 
has marked a people for her own. If violated in this her firft, fo 
then her Jaft fanétuary on earth, where fhe fhould rather be cherithed 
by thofe without, as by thofe within; ftill is the danger from thofe 
without, whofe envy and jealoufy of this ifle, together with her its 

enius, are ever watchful to force her hence, never to return to the 
Swellivas of men.’ 

We thall not engage in the laborious and unavailing tafk of 
rendering intelligible this ** profe run mad ;” nor are we able to 
determine to what fubjeéts fuch compofition is adapted. We 
can, however, with fafety declare, that it is by no means fuited 
to the clofe, plain nature of political difquifition. 

Our Author too often indulges himfelf in long fentences; fo 
long, fometimes, that the eye can fcarce take in their limits at 
once, and the underftanding is unable readily to comprehend all 
that they contain. He is unfortunate in totally difregarding one 
very effential rule in writing; a rule that fhould be obferved in 
every fentence of a work. With unity, to which we now refer, 
this writer feems entirely unacquainted ; for he crowds together 
fo many diftin& and feparate ideas, that few readers are able to 
keep pace with him. It is not eafy to underftand the meaning 
of the following fentences, without perufing them more fre- 
quently than the importance of the information given de- 
ferves : 

‘ But as they’may not be all agreed on a point of fo high anti- 


quity, and between the different opinions, a decifion may be —— 
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5 dificulties, where the records, of fo remote a date, are in- 
yolved in fo much doubt and obfcurity, it is fafe, at leaft, to con- 

tude, that under the Saxon Kings, Alfred the Great, the founder of 
the Britith ftate, Arthur the Britith Worthy, Edward the Confeffor, 
there were wife and wholefome legal inftitutions; and chiefly that 

reat bulwark of our law, the trial by jury, a regular government 
e ablithed, a confiderable portion of liberty, diffufed through ail 


ranks and defcriptions of men.’ 

Again, ; , 

‘ The licentioufnefs of mobs, that fometimes, with us, breaks out 
in tumults and feditions, has this advantage attending it, with all 
its temporary inconveniencies, that it fhews a fpirit of liberty kept 
alive in the mafs of the people, that would take the alarm, on any 
attacks being made on the conftitution; and how infinitely pre- 
ferable is it to the tranquillity of defpotic governments, deprived of 
all life and animation, refembling the repofe of death, more ruinous 
than even a {tate of war, not to mention riot and fedition; and which 
is but a ftate of war between the defpot and his flaves, with fear, the 
principle of the government.’ 

We could bring more inftances of this nature, to prove the 
truth of our affertion, but fuch illuftrations would not be more 
painful to the Author than difagreeable to ourfelves, and bur- 
denfome to our Readers. We point out thefe blemifhes merely 
with a view that they may be avoided in fucceeding works. 

In his firft volume, our Author has prefented us with many 
excellent obfervations on government in general, and on that 
which we enjoy in particular ; he has interfperfed in his account 
much ufeful information, and has difcovered an ardent defire 
[that refle€&ts honour on his feelings] of remedying the evils 
with which this country is, in his opinion, threatened. We 
tranfcribe the following paflage on account of the moderation 
and good fenfe fhewn by the writer, refpecting thofe perfons, and 
that period, which are feldom mentioned without indecent acri- 


mony, or ill-founded exultation : 

‘ Fatally for that line of Kings, in whom centered the two Crowns, 
they were not fufficiently aware of that combination of circumftances, 
which transferred fo much power into the hands of the people, and, 
hot accommodating their views to the change of the times, they at- 
tempted the continuation of the prerogative in the fame tone, with- 
out any relaxation of its fprings, as alfo without any extraordinary 
tenfion of them, in which it was tranfmitted to them by their prede- 
ceflors. Nor was it with the addrefs and fuperior management, po- 
pular conduct of Elizabeth, that the attempt was made ; which, even 
with fuch powerful fupports, in the change of time and circumftances, 
might have proved m4 no avail. But it was on diametrically oppofite 
Principles of a&tion that James VI. relied for its fuccefs, on the open 
avowal from the throne of the moft unconftitutional dangerous doc- 
trines, the hereditary, indefeafible right of Kings, the facrednefs 
of their title, fulnefs of their power, as God’s vicegerents on 
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« Here the mafk was taken off, all difguife laid afide, the di 


was fpread through the kingdom, the fpirit of liberty, that had fo 
long lain dormant, was now at length roufed, the clouds began tg 
gather that broke out into that dreadful ftorm, that Jaid the king. 
com wafte under his fon Charles I. He continuing to purfue a 
fame line of meafures, fully imprefled with the fame principles, ang 
the times {till lefs bearing the fame fyitem of politics, affairs fooy 
came to a crifis, and that the moft awful our hiftory records. 

‘ ‘This was the zra of the parties, the Cavaliers and Round Heads 
a regular oppofition was now formed againft the court. In all fach 
critical fituations, as that unfortunate prince was reduced to, the 
fatal error in general committed is, that the ftronger party feldom 
knows when it ought to be fatisfied with the conceflions made to it, 
to defift in its demands; nor the weaker when or how to make cop. 
ceflions. The Petition of Rights, the act 16th of the fame reign, 
which declared all forced loans, and taxes called benevolences, jille. 
gal, abolifhed arbitrary imprifonments, and the exercife of martial 
law, fupprefled the Star Chamber, and High Commiffion Court, 
were fuch advantages gained to liberty, as might have fatisfied the 
Commons, and gained them the appellation of the Deliverers of 
their country. But mutual diftrufts and jealoufies ferved only to in- 
flame the contending parties, to widen the breach between them. 
The executive power firft encroached on the legiflative, in its attempt 
to govern without Parliaments: the legiflative, not fatisfied. with 
having vindicated its rights, in its turn encroached as far on the ex- 
ecutive, in the ufurped right of fitting in virtue of its own authority, 
retrenching from the Crown its prerogative of diffolving it. 

‘ The Commons, flufhed with their fuccefs, now finding them- 
felves poffefled of ftrength fufficient to carry on the work of reform, 
independent of the Nobles, their former co-adjutors, when embarked 
in the fame caufe, and who then took the lead in it, pufhed their 
advantages beyond the point, on which turned the balance ofthe 
conftitution, overleaped the due limits prefcribed to them by the 
wifdom of ages, at one time levelled their attacks againft the firf, 
at another againft the fecond branch of legiflation, now independent 
of it, and equal to the bufinefs of reform alone. 

‘ United, they firft reared the ftlandard of liberty ; united, they fell 
in the full career towards the object of its completion. But the Com- 
mons fel] but to rife again, without their former leaders, and even 
on their ruins. But when the Nobles of France were crufhed, the 

eople could not rife to any confequence without them, that never 
had with them, they remained funk, as they ever had been, 

‘ Our Houfe of Commons did not defift from their enterprizes, 
till confounding prerogative and privilege, beginning with riot, tu- 
mult, and fedition, they proceeded to the moft cruel civil war, 
anarchy, and confufion, a total overthrow of the conftitution in 
Church and State, and on the ruins of both, the eftablifhment of a 
Commonwealth. But the end aimed at, in all thefe bloody means, 
was not accomplifhed ; as in the Englifh Commonwealth, there was 
no more real liberty than in the Roman ; and the lofs of it in both 
proceeded.from the fame caufe, the confufion of the legiflative and 
executive powers, which effected the abfolute dominion or a few po- 
vular leaders to pais from them toone. There is no more certain 
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- +» nolitics, than that the dominion of all refolves itfelf into 
ee a ; that of a few, finally into that of one. 
ay The long Parliament, which fat, in virtue of that unconftitu- 
tional privilege derived to it, its own authority, independent of the 
King’s power of diffolution, facrificed in the wreck of the times, was 
the efficient caufe of all the calamities of this reign. So rapidly, 
but yet through fo much blood, fuch fcenes of horror and devatta- 
tion, did this people pafs from the extreme of prerogative to the 
extreme of privilege, both equally repugnant to that liberty they in 
vain fought after, which confifted only in the due medium between 
them, in their intemperate zeal tranfgrefled. 

¢ The puritanical {pirit that murmured only at the end of Eliza- 
beth, and throughout James’s reign, now raged aloud, ferved much 
to carry the fpirit of liberty to that excefs, firtt ftirred up, then heaped 
fuel on thofe flames of civil difcord, that laid wafte the three king- 
doms in one general conflagration. ' ; | 

« The cataftrophe that clofed this revolution, its tragical end, the | 
recital of which may make Kings tremble on their thrones, mutt 










































here have a veil drawn over it.’ | | 
We fee, enumerated with precifion and accuracy, thofe pecu- iy 

liarities which have rendered the Englifh government an object ) 

of admiration ; and by having it compared with that enjoyed by | 


other nations, and by perceiving the fuperiority it maintains, we 
become more grateful for the blefling we pofle(s. 

In his political difquifitions, this Author difcovers much 
thought, difcernment, and knowledge. He fhews himfelf to be 
well acquainted with his fubject, and has thrown out many bints 
which may be perfued with advantage. 

Of the moral refieélions we can fay little. The cld ground is 
again trodden over, without affording any novelty to reconcile 
us to the repetition, Of the poetry, which is introduced in 
the 2d volume, we can fay ftill lefs. Without powers of de- 
{cription, without energy of fentiment, and without variety of 
diction, there can be no poetry; and that (by what name fhall 
wecallit’) which is contained in thefe volumes, is very deficient 
in thefe material requifites. We would advife this writer to give 
up the flowery regions of imagination, and verfe, to thofe who 
are more favoured by nature for their cultivation, and to purfue 
that path in which he has fhewn himfelf better qualified to 
hine,—in biftorical narrative, and political remark. g.R-e 


Art. VII. Sir Edward Coke’s Commentary upon Littleton. The thir- 
teenth Edition, revifed and corrected; with the Addition of 
Notes and References, by Francis Hargrave, Efq; and Charles 
Butler, Efq. Continued. 








N our Review for the laft month, p. 147, we prefented to 
. the Reader a compendigus account of Littleton’s Tenures, 
with a few ftri€tures on the intemperance of Hottoman, and 
other 
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other foreign feudifts. Of the value of Sir Edward Coke's 
Commentary, thofe who have not made the law their ftudy wil] 
be able to form aclear, though not complete idea, from the ex. 
tra&ts which we made from Mr. Butler’s very fenfible preface, 
It may now be proper, before we proceed in the plan we have 
chalked out to ourfelves, to ftate fome particulars relative to 
two ancient writers, who have tranfmitted their works as a 
Jegacy to after-ages, and have done immortal fervice to the laws 
and conttitution of their country. 

Sir Edward Coke has given, in his Proemium, the following 
anecdotes of Littleton. — Thomas de Littleton, Lord of F rankly 
jn the Vale of Evefham, had ifflue Elizabeth, an only child, 
She married Thomas Weftcote, Efq; on a ftipulated condition 
that her iffue inheritable fhould bear the name of Littleton. The 
fruits of this marriage were four fons, of whom Thomas (the 
author of the Tenures) was the eldeft. Camden, in his Britan- 
nia, calls him Thomas Littleton, alias Weftcote, the famous 
lawyer, to whofe treatife of tenures the ftudents of the common 
Jaw are no lefs beholden, than the civilians were to Juftinian’s 
Inftitutes. He was bred a ftudent in the Inner Temple, and 
was afterwards made by Henry VI. a ferjeant at law, and 
Steward of the Marfhalfea court. By Edward IV. he was made 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, and in the 15th year 
of that King, a Knight of the Bath. He compiled his book 
while he was Judge, and, as is fuppofed, not long before his 
death. His laft will bears date the 22d of Auguft, in the asf 
of Edward 1V. and after naming executors, he conftituted 
fupervifor thereof John Alcock, then Bifhop of Worcefter, who 
founded Jefus College in the univerfity of Cambridge. He died 
the next day, the 23d of Auguft 1481, and was interred in the 
cathedral church of Worcefter, under a tomb of marble, with 
his ftatue on it. His picture was preferved in the churches of 
Frankly and Hales-Owen. His book of Tenures, as has been 
already obferved, was publifhed after his death, See our laf 
Review. 

If Littleton was eminent in his time, the Commentator on 
his work was no lefs fo in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles I. He was born at Milcham, in Norfolk, in the em 
1550. He removed, after four years refidence at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Clifford’s Inn, and fhortly after was en- 
tered a ftudent of the Inner Temple. Being called to the bar, 
he read law lectures at Lyon’s Inn. His fuccefs in his profefbon 
was rapid. In the parliament held 35 Elizabeth, he was cbofen 
Speaker, being at that time Queen’s Solicitor, which office was 
beftowed on him in the year 1592; and very foon after he, wat 
advanced to the poft of Attorney Geheral. To his great abilities 


das an advocate, it is well known that he added, on feveral rf 
Ons, 
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fons, much fcurrility and perfonal abufe. Of this there are 
fome inftances that difgrace his memory. On the 30th of June 
3606 be was made Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas, and in 
Oktober 1613 he was advanced to the higher rank of Chief 

fice of the King’s Bench. He ftyled himfelf, according to 
the cuftom of his predeceflors, Chief Juftice of England. In 
that ftation he fhewed himfelf no friend to unbounded prerogative, 
and the confequence was, that, onthe 3oth June 1616, he was 
removed from the feat of juftice. In the parliament held. 1620-21, 
he efpoufed the caufe of liberty ; and, in the Houfe of Commons, 


called the King’s prerogative a GREAT MONSTER. At the death 


of James I. he was wholly out of favour. In the following reign, 
to prevent his fitting in parliament, he was (1625) made Sheriff 
of Buckinghamfhire, and he, who had been Chief Juftice, was 
obliged, in an humbler funétion, to attend the Judges of Affize. 
This did not hinder his being elected Knight of the Shire for 
Bucks, 1628. In that parliament he diftinguifhed himfelf more 
than any man in the Houfe of Commons ; fpoke warmly for the 
redrefs of grievances, and ftrenuoufly contended for the privi- 
leges of the Commons, and the liberty of the fubje@. It was 
he that propofed and framed the Petition OF RIGHTS ; and it 
was he who named the Duke of Buckingham as the caufe of all 
the miferies of the kingdom. On the 28th of March 1628-9 
the Parliament was diffolved. Sir Edward Coke retired to his 
houfe at Stoke>pogeys in Buckinghamfhire, where he fpent the 
remainder of his days in a quiet retirement, cancelling, by his 
behaviour, the various prejudices that had been raifed againft 
him, till, on the 3d of September 1634, he breathed his laft, in 
the 86th year of his age, uttering thefe words: Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done. 

We thought that this fhort account both of Littleton and of 
Sir Edward Coke was proper in this place, in order to remind 


_ our Readers, that the Tenures and the Commentary are the work 


of two men who were highly eminent and diftinguifhed in their 
day. We proceed now, according to our promife in our laft, to 
point out what has been done toward rendering the prefent edi- 
tion as complete as poffible, by the joint endeavours of Mr. Har- 
grave and Mr. Butler. 

We begin with Mr. Hargrave’s fhare in this undertaking. 
This gentleman is well known, not only in his profeffion of a 
barrifter at law, but in the republic of letters. His argument, 
in the caufe of Somerfet the Negro, will be a lafting proof of 
his learning, his logical powers, and his tafte in compofition. 
Thofe feveral qualities were, perhaps, never more happily 
united. With thefe endowments, and the addition of unremit- 
ting induftry, he undertook to be the Editor of Coke on Little- 
ton; and if he had not found an able fucceffor, his aren 
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from the work in the middle of his career, would have been 2 
matter much to be regretted. Mr. Hargrave publifhed in num 
bers, and continued as far as p. 380, not quite half the book ; 
the reft, to the end of page 786, was added, under the care of 
Mr. Butler. Soon after the publication of the firft number, Mr, 
Hargrave was favoured by the prefent Earl of Hardwicke (a 
nobleman at all times the friend of fcience), with the manu. 
fcript notes of Lotd Chief Juftice Hale. With thefe valuable 
remains he has enriched this edition, The notes of that great 
lawyer were numerous, as far as the chapter of Knights Service, 
but after that, few and fcanty. The Public are obliged to Mr, 
Hargrave for the beauty and elegance of the whole edition, 
The text of Littleton, and the commentary, have the reputation 
of being correctly printed. ‘The references have been carefully 
examined, and former errors are reCtified in this edition. 

To Sir Edward Coke’s obfervations Mr. Hargrave has added 
a great variety of ufeful and valuable Notes. Of thefe we can- 
not give fo full an account as their merit feems to deferve: the 
attempt would carry us beyond our limits. We fhall, however, 
felect the note on the office of Lord High Conftable, as it con- 
tains fome curious matter relative to the laws and antiquities of 
the kingdom. 

It may be neceffary fhortly to ftate, that there was formerly, 
in this country, a court of chivalry, held before the Lord High 
Conftable and Earl Marfhal of England. In times of pure chi- 
valry, fays Sir William Blackftone, this court was in great re- 
putation. By the Statute 13 Rich, II. c. 2. it had cognizance 
of contraéts touching deeds of arms and war, as well out of the 
realm as in it. When held before the Earl Marthal only, it was 
a military court, or court of honour; when before the Lord 
High Conftable and the Earl Marfhal jointly, it was a criminal 
court. By the common law, if a man were wounded on the 
high fea, and died in a foreign land, no enquiry could be made, 
becaufe it was not within any of the counties of the realm: but 
by a Statute of Rich. I. the fame was determinable before the 
Lord High Conftable and Earl Marfhal. (See the 2 Geo. 11. ¢. 21.) 
This court ‘is: now entirely out of ufe. The train of events 
that occafioned the extinguifhment of a jurifdiGion, at one time 
fo important, will appear in the following note, which we fhall 
give in the words of Mr. Hargrave, though fomewhat abridged, 
for the fake of keeping within the bounds prefcribed to us by the 


nature of our publication. 

.* The office of High Conftable became extiné& in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, by the attainder of Stafford Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in whom it was hereditary ; and fince his death, there hath not 
been any permanent High Conftable, the practice having uniformly 


been to keep the office vacant, except on particular occafions. In 
7 con- 
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gonfequence of this, it hath frequently been a fubject of great con- 
troverfy, whether, during the vacancy of the office of High Contftable, 
the jurifdiction incident to the Court of Chivalry can be exer- 
cifed by the Earl Marfhal only. Lord Coke’s manner of ftating Sir 
Francis Drake’s cafe, imports, that an appeal could not be profe- 
cuted againft him for want of a High Conftable; and Dr. Duck, in 
his excellent treatife on the ufe and authority of the civil law, fays, 
that the Judges being confulted by Elizabeth were of that opinion. 
Duck, lib. 2. cap. 8. pars 3. f. 16. In the reign of Charles the 
Firt the Lord Keeper and Judges of the King’s Bench were advifed 
with on alike occafion, and held, that the Earl Marfhal could not 
take an appeal without a High Conftable; and accordingly the King 
appointed the Earl of Lindfey twice to the office ; once to try an 
appeal by Lord Rea againft Mr. Ramfay, for treafon committed in 
Germany; and a fecond time, to try an. appeal by the widow of 
William Wife, againit William Holmes, for the murder of her haf- 
band in the ifland of Terra Nova, in America. See Ruthw. vol. ii. 
p. 106. 112. and Duck, di /upra. Hitherto, only the right of the 
Earl Marfhal to criminal judicature had been denied; but in 1640 
the Houfe of Commons went further; for they refolved, that the 
Earl Marfoal can make no court without the Conftable. See Ruthw. 
vol. iii. p. 1056. However, notwithitanding this declaration of the 
law by the Houfe of Commons, the Court of King’s Bench, foon 
after the Reftoration, diftinguifhed between the feveral branches of 
jurifdiction belonging to the Court of Chivalry, and held, that as to 
matters relative to arms and Aonour, the court may be before the Earl 
Marfhal only ; but as to matters of ordinary juftice touching /f and 
limb, there muft be a High Conftable, as well as an Earl Marfhal. 
1 Lev. 230. But in a fubfequent cafe before the Houfe of Lords, 
the counfel, arguing againft the Earl Marfhal, infilted, generally, that 
by himfelf he could not hold any court; though it doth not appear 
from the printed report whether the judgment, which was there 
given againit the jurifdiétion of the Earl Marfhal, was founded on 
that propofition, or on the other points of the caufe. Such is the 
ftate of the authorities againft the judicature of the Earl Marthal 
without a High Conftable. See Dr. Oldis’s Cafe, Show. Parliam. 
Caf. 58. On the other hand, many ftrong arguments, drawn from 
the practice immediately after the attainder of the laft hereditary 
High Conftable, down to the latter end of the reign of James the 
Firft, as well as from the opinions of judges and others of high name, 
have been urged in its favour. Thefe are well digefted in a letter, 
written foon after the Revolution, by Dr. Plott, to Lord Somers, while 
he was Attorney General, and appear to have been collected by his 
defire. See Hearn, Difc. of Emin. Antig. 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 250. 
One authority much relied on by Dr. Plott, is an opinion of the Lord 
Keeper, the Mafter of the Rolls, and a great number of the Privy 
Council, in the zoth of James the Firft; who, after a folemn hearing 
declared, that the Karl Marfhal had all the powers of judicature, 
without the High Conftable, during the vacancy of that office. On 
report of this to the King, he iffued his commiffion, under the Great 
Seal, to Thomas Earl of Arundel then Earl Marfhal, which, after 
reciting that the Earl Marfhal had delayed to proceed in fome caufes 
Rev. March, 17838. Q. before 
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before him on account of doubts of his authority, contains a {trong 
declaration, that the judicial power of the Earl Marfhal extends to 
all caufes whatfoever, of which the court of the Conftable and Mar foal 
ought properly to take cognifance, without one exception. How it 
happened, that fo foon after this folemn hearing and declaration 
concerning the Earl Marfhal, the Lord Keeper and Judges of the 
King’s Bench fliould advife the King that Lord Rea’s appeal could 
not be taken without a High Conftable, feems very extraordinary 
and unaccuantable. We are not now poflefied of the reafons afligned 
for the opinion thus given to the Crown; and on the other hand, 
the fame want of information leflens its weight and authority. As 
to the mode of trial in the cafe of appeals in the Court of Chivalry, 
fome have apprehended, that it is ever by duel, if the party appealed 
elects that mede, and the appellant is not privileged from the duel 
by age or profeflion. But this, though it may be very true in refpeé 
to 4ppeals in the courts of common law, is a miftaken notion as to 
appeals in the court military; for there duel is only the ultimate 
trial ; and never reforted to unlefs there is a want of fufficient tef- 
timony to prove the offence, and even then it is faid to be in the dif- 
cretion of the court to grant or refufe the duel. See Rufhw. vol. iii. 
p. 113+ In Lord Rea’s appeal againft Ramfey im the 7 Cha. I. being 
the Jaft in which the duel was direéted, the day of combat was pro- 
rogued ; and in the mean time the King fignifying his defire of not 
having the affair decided by duel, the court met and committed 
both the appellant and appellee, till they fhould give fecurity, to the 
fatisfaétion of the King, not to attempt any thing againft each other. 
The court was immediately afterwards diffolved by a revocation of 
the commiffion, which had been granted for trial of the appeal. 
Rufhw. vok. ni. p.127. The criminal jurifdiction of the Court of 
Chivalry hath long been in a dormant ttate, and is likely to continue 
init. It muft not, however, be taken for granted, thfat this court 
isthe erly jurifdiétion for trial of crimes committed in foreign coun- 
tries, or that without reforting to it, there would be an abfolute de- 
fect of juftice in the cafe of all fuch crimes. For, sft, the 33d of 
Hen. VIII. c. 23. provides that treafon, mifprifion of treafon, and 
murder, in whatever place committed, whether within the King’s 
dominions or without, fhall be triable before Commiffioners of oyer 
and terminer to be appointed for that purpofe: and this ftatute, we 
are told, ftands unrepealed as to murder, and hath accordingly been 
fometimes put into ule. 2d, As to treafons and mifprifion of trea- 
fon, committed out of the realm, they, by the 35 Hen. VIII. c. 2. 
are triable either before the King’s Bench, or Commiffioners. See 
t Hal. Hit. PJ, c. 283.’ 

Having been drawn by the variety of matter into a confi- 
derable length, we find ourfelves obliged to defer our account of 


Mr. Butter’s thare of the work to another opportunity. 


[Zo be continued. | u...J. 
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Ant. VIIl. Supplement to the Antiquities of England and Wales. By 
Francis Grofe, Efg. Vol. Il. Super-royal 4to. 41. 13%. 
Hooper. 

HE volume before us concludes Mr. Grofe’s celebrated 
Antiquities of England and Wales. Each volume of this 
elegant and valuable work has been noticed in our Journal *, at 
the time of its publication. Our Readers muft, we apprehend, 
from our former accounts, be fo well acquainted with the nature 
and plan of the undertaking, that little more now remains for us 
to obferve, on this fubje@, than barely to recite the contents of 
this 2d volume of Supplement. 

In his addrefs to the Public, the Author acknowledges, ‘ with 
the profoundeft gratitude,’ the many indulgences which he has 
experienced from the encouragers of the work, and returns his 
‘ moft hearty thanks’ for the affiftance which his friends have 
given him, in furnifhing drawings and defcriptions of feveral 
places that are introduced into the work. He hopes that he has 
fulfilled a promife which he formerly made, that the engravings 
of this Supplement fhould be better executed than thofe in the 
pteceding volumes. This he has certainly done, for the plates 
are obvioafly fuperior to thofe which we formerly mentioned 
with due approbation. 

The Preface has received much improvement, or rather, many 
additions, under the title of Addenda to the Preface. Among 
thefe there is a valuable treatife on Monuments, and another on 
fonts. They conftitute a confiderable part of the ecclefiaftical 
antiquities of this kingdom; and a defcription of the feveral 
kinds of them is a very proper addition to Capt. Grofe’s learned 
Preface, which may very juftly be ftyled An Introduction to the 
general Study of Britifh Antiquities. In thefe inveftigations, the 
Author does not carry his enquiries farther back than the Con- 
queft, nor lower down than to the end of the laft century. He de- 
(cribes the different forths of monuments, their ornaments, and 
the manner of writing the epitaphs on them in different ages 5 
the chief defign of his obfervations being to afcertain the time of 
their ere€tion, and the perfons whofe memory they were in- 
tended to perpetuate, and thus render the. knowledge of anti- 
quities fubfervient to the ftudy of hiftory. . Thefe inveftigations 
will appear the more neceflary, when it is confidered, that the 
earlieft monuments had feldom any written infcription, but were 
for the moft part ornamented with fome engraved or fculptured 
device, declaratory of the deceafed’s dignity, employment, &c. 
and even after the ufe of infcriptions was introduced, dates were 
frequently omitted ; fo that the time mufi be guefled at, from 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xlix. p. 378.3 lii. 233-5 Iv. 199 and 
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either the ftruture of the tomb,—its ornaments,—the form of 
the letters, and the language of the infcriptions when fuch occur, 
—or the drefs and pofture of the figures which are either en- 
graved, fculptured, or painted, &c. “Thus the Author lays down 
general rules for directing the hiftorical antiquary, not only to 
make proper obfervations on the monumental antiquities with 
which he may meet, but alfo to form right conclufions concern- 
ing them. After giving a general defcription of monuments of 
different ages, our learned antiquary thinks much affiftance may 
be drawn from the following circumftances : 

‘ Thofe monuments ornamented with circular and interfecting 
arches, are of greater antiquity than thofe having pointed ones, de- 
{cribed by the interfection of two circles : and thefe are more ancient 
than thofe low pointed arches defcribed from four centers ; the latter 
being fcarcely older than the reign of King Henry VII. 

* In figures of armed knights, thofe with the mail armour and 
cylindrical helmets flat at the top, are always older than thofe with 
plate armour and a head-piece having a vifor and bever. The ra- 
diating hair curling inwards towards the head, is a mark of a monu- 
ment of the 13th or the 14th century. 

‘ The female head drefs of that period was the tiara or mitre-like 
cap. The Lady Fitzwalter, in little Dunmow-church, and a lady 
of —— Chidiok, in Chrift Church, Hants, both have this kind of 
coifeure. 

‘ A‘monument adorned with armorial bearings cannot be older 
than the latter end of the eleventh century, as arms were not ufed in 
England before that period, Mr. Gale fays, not before the year 
1147; Mr.-Edmonfon places the introduction of them before the 
commencement of the tenth century ; the medium as ftated above 


_ may perhaps be nearer the truth than either. 


‘ The firft inftance of quartering arms by any fubjeét, was given 
by John Haftings, Earl of Pembroke, following the example of King 
Edward III. Therefore monuments adorned with different quarter- 
ings muft be poiterior to that period. 

‘ Monuments with fupporters to coats of arms, mark them to have 
been erected fince the time of King Richard If. that prince being the 
firft who ufed them. ; 

‘ Till the time of Henry IiI. the heads of the peers were not 
adorned with coronets. John of Eltham, fecond fon of King Ed- 
ward II. whodied A. D. 1334, and is buried in Weftminfter Abbey, 
has on a coronet with leaves, and is the moft.ancient of its kind. 

‘ Where the arms of France contain only three fleurs de lis, ot 
lillies, the moxjument has been eretted fince the reign of King Hen- 
ry V.; before that time they were /emeé with thofe flowers. 

‘ Thofe monuments on which the heads of the cumbent figures 
are fupported by two pillows, are prior to the 16th century, after 
that period, mats were reprefented as ufed for that purpofe.’ 

Such are the Author’s general obfervations. Were we to pro- 
teed with even an abftraét of his account of the different kinds 
of monumental architeCture ufed at different times, we er 
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We fhall therefore only copy his 


much tranferefs our limits. 


Jaft paragraph on the fubje@ : 
« About the latter end of the reign of King James I. a fpecies of 


mixed architeéture is to be found on thefe [mural] monuments, 
where we fee Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian columns, fupporting Gothic 
fuperftructure. Shortly after Grecian architecture appears to have 
been generally adopted in thefe erections; and in fome late per- 
formances, amends feems to have been made tothe heathen gods for 
turning them out of the Pantheon, by admitting them into our 
churches, particularly Weftminfter Abbey.’ 

We do not recolleét to what particular monuments in Weft- 
minfter Abbey Capt. Grofe here refers, but it is doubtlefs a juft 
remark, that images of the heathen gods and goddefles ought to 
have no place in a building fet apart for Chriftian worfhip. We 
cannot help venturing a conjecture in this place. What will 
antiquaries, a thoufand years hence, think of fuch figures ? They 
wil] doubtlefs conclude, that, in the beginning of the eiyhteenth 
century, Chriftianity, in England, began to give place to the 
Grecian mythology ! 

The Fonts afford much matter of curious enquiry to the an- 
tiquary; and their ftructure, at different periods, may enable the 
ecclefiaftical hiftorian to form many conclufions concerning the 
manner in which baptifm was performed at the times when they 
were erected. From what authorities Capt. Grofe takes his hif- 
tory of the baptifmal ceremony is not mentioned; but he feems 
to have beftowed no fmall labour in compiling what he advances 
on the fubjec. 

‘ Baptifm,’ he fays, * was in primitive times adminiftered only at 
Eafter and Whitfuntide, unlefs in cafes of neceflity, and that chiefly 
to adults, and was performed in the open air, in fountains, lakes, 
rivers, and even in the fea. The perfons to be baptized were im- 
merfed three times, on the naming of the three perfons of the Tri- 
nity. Sprinkling was, in fome cafes, allowed ; but perfons fo bap- 
tized were incapable of holding any dignity in the church. It was 
long difputed whether infants were originally admitted to this cere- 
mony, and it was often delayed a long time for different reafons. Sc. 
Ambrofe was not baptized before he was elected Bifhop of Melan, 
and fome of the Fathers not till near their death. It was thus.per- 
formed at the time of Juftin Martyr and Tertullian; for the Jatter 
{peaks of perfons going trom the church to the water to be baprized. 
It continued to be adminiftered in the open air till the time of the 
Saxons ; for Paulinus, Archbifhop of York, baptized a thoufand per- 
fons at one time in the river Swale: for the due performance of that 
ceremony it was required that the parties fhould be quite naked. 
Baptifteries were afterwards built in churches, perhaps for the fake 
of decency, and fometimes by the Bifhop’s licence in private houfes ; 


but this was however condemned by the ancient councils. 
‘ As baptifm was only adminiftered at ftated periods, the baptiite- 


nes and fonts or bafons holding water, were very large, on account 


of the great concourfe of people reforting to them. ‘They commonly 
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confifted of two apartments; the porch, or ante-room, where the 
catechumens made confeffion of their faith and renunciation of Sa. 
tan; and an inner room, where the ceremony of immerfion was per. 
formed ; for this there were feparate apartments for the different 
fexes; and there were anciently a fet of deaconefles, part of whofe 
bufinefs it was to ftrip the women. Baptifteries, accarding to Du. 
randus, continued till the 6th century out of the church; though 
foon after fome were admitted into the porch, and afterwards into 
the church itfelf. 

‘ Thefe buildings were covered at the top, and fupplied with 
freth {pring water by pipes laid into the fuftaining columns or walls, 
and were let out by cocks in the form of ftags heads, lambs, and 
other animals. The different parts of the building were alfo fre- 
quenily adorned with the images of faints, and holy men as ex- 
amples to thofe baptized.’ 

As to the particular defcriptions of feveral baptifteries and 
fonts, we muft refer the reader to the book itfelf, where the ob- 
fervations and remarks of the learned and ingenious Author are 
explained and illuftrated with numerous elegant engravings. 

A copious and accurate Index to the Supplement follows next 
in order, which is divided into eight columns, containing the 
name of the abbey, caftle, ruin, &c. of which a defcription and 
engraving are given in the work; 2dly, the point of view in 
which the drawing is taken; 3dly, when founded or built; 
4thly, when reformed ; 5thly, and 6thly, when and by whom the 
view was taken; 7th, by whom it was engraved; and 8th, the 
afpect. A General Index to the whole work is fubjoined. 

Capt. Grofe has made a very valuable addition, by giving a 
neatly and accurately engraved general map of England and 
Wales, which contains the fituation and name of every ruin 
mentioned in the work ; and, in order to complete the perform- 
ance, a feparate engraving is given of every county in England 
and Wales, with one, two, three, or fome times more quarto 
pages of letter-prefs, defcriptive of each: this part alone, to ufe 
a common phrafe, forms an excellent Englith Atlas. 

Thus have we (and we hope fatisfactorily for our Readers) 
given an abftract of this conclufion to a work which has often 
entertained us, and from which we have frequently drawn much 
information. We congratulate the Englifh antiquary on the 
acquifition of fo valuable and fo elegant a repofitory ; and we 
hope that he will join with us in thanking the indefatigable Au- 
thor for preferving the memory of moft of the remarkable ruins, 
which at this period remain unobliterated in our ifland. Ac- 
knowledgment is likewife due to his fagacity in interpreting the 
fragments with which he hath happened to meet, and thereby 
illuftrating many of the obfcure parts of Englifh hiftory. 

We ought not to conclude this article without mentioning, 
that, as a frontifpiece, the Editor has given a full length por- 
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trait of Captain Grofe, by Bartolozzi ; which is a good like- 
nefs, and highly characteriftic of the/Worthy, ingenious, and 


Jearned original. R ee IM. 
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Art. 1X. Gulia; or, the Italian Lover, A Tragedy. As it is 
aéted at the Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane. By Robert Jephfon, 
Efq. 8vo. 18. 6d, Dilly, 1787. 


ODERN tragedies are feldom entitled to much com- 
mendation ; for, in general, they do not difplay any in- 
ventive genius : they are barren of incident, they have little dif 
crimination of character, and their object feems to be, not fo 
much to draw our attention by nature and action, as by pompous 
and fentimental dialogue. All is rut, whifker, and gold fringe. 
The perfons often {peak without forwarding the bufinefs of the 
drama, and appear to be placed, at times, in particular fitwations, 
for no other reafon than to give them an opportunity of faying 
fine things. We might compare thefe compofitions to ftagnant 
ponds, whofe furfaces, though here and there adorned with the 
flowers of the water-lily and other beautiful aquatic plants, fail, 
on the whole, of exciting pleafure in the mind of the beholder. 
This allufion, we prefume, will not be thought altogether in- 
applicable to the tragedy before us; the tout enfemble * of which, 
notwithftanding one or two tolerable fcenes,. and a few good 
paflages, is what the French call a platitude *. Its merits and de- 
fects are fimilar to thofe of Mr. Jephfon’s other dramatic pieces. 
Still he perfeveres in attempting to imitate Shakefpeare; but his 
Julia is a further proof of his having not yet learnt the whole 
art of the polygraphic fchoo!—how to make copies equal to originals. 
Like many writers, not deftitute of genius, he feems to have 
ftudied this great dramatift, and other poets, to the fuppreffion 
of his own creative powers. His mind, probably, may be fo 
plentifully ftored with fentiments and expreffions, with paflages 
and {craps of paflages from the works of others, that whenever 
he fits down to compofe, memory, molens volens, comes to his 
afiftance, and may, fometimes, pafs upon him, as it does upon 
thoufands, recolleétion for invention.—But, in fome places, the 
imitations are too glaring, and of too great a length, to admit even 
of this apology. The fpeech, for inftance, of Zulia to Marcellus in 
the sth A&t is a mere parody of the conclufion of Dido’s fpeech 
to Anna, in the beginning of the 4th book of the A‘neid; and 





* We are not fond of ufing Gallicifms; but, now and then, 
when our own language feems to fail us, we are tempted to tran{f- 
grefs even our own rules: for which we hope our very worthy and 
much refpected friend, Mr. John Bull, will be fo good as to par- 
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that our Author had this paflage in his thoughts, is evident from 
his having taken from it the motto prefixed to his play : 

‘ May ghaftly fpe&res deck my bridal couch, 

Iemlock’ and poifonous weeds be ftrew’d for flowers, 

The nuptial torch {catter defpair and death, 

And mutter’d curfes blaft the hallow’d rite, 

If my falfe hand receive another love, 

Or my frail heart forget its early paffion.’ 

Nor do we barely object to this tragedy on the fcore of imita. 
tion. It is defelive in point of plot and contrivance ; the cha- 
racters are all common to the ftage ; the incidents are few, and 
of thefe, the principal ones are mere ftage tricks; it drags for 
the moft part heavily along, and expectation is fadly difappointed 
in the conclufion. 

Neverthelefs, we muft, in juftice, add, that fome good things, 
though encompafled with defects, appear in this performance, 
At times, Mr. Jephfon writes with the fire of true genius, and 
exprefles himfelf happily. Without adverting to fhort and de- 
tached paflages, we may mention, in proof of our aflertion, the 
ath Scene of the 2d A&t, between Marcellus and Mentevole, and 
the sth of the 4th Act, between Mentevole and Julia. We. 
fhall tran{cribe the latter, entire, for the amufement of our Read- 
ers :—it was written, we fuppofe, with a view to difplay the 


yreat powers of Mrs. Siddons, who performed the part of 
Julia. 


‘SCENE V. The Garden of Durazzo’s Palace. 


Mentevole, alone. A whiftle is heard. 


Hark ! that’s my fignal. Then fhe’s near the grove ; 
And fee, a woman’s form, Be firm, my heart! 
No fluttering now. Let dire neceffity 
(That in itfelf contains all arguments) 
Fix its ftrong fiat on my refolution, 
And cancel-nature’s fear. She muft be mine. 
1 have buffetted beyond the midway flood ; 
Nor fhall my finews fhrink fo near the fhore. 
But come the wortt, ’gainft fhame and difappointment, 
Thou harp, but friendly leech, [ will apply thee. 
[He draws a dagger, which be holds up, and returns to bis 
bofom. ) 
Soft, foft; from hence, unfeen I may obferve her. [4e retires. 


Enter Julia, 


No, I muft ftill endure; for death is proud, 

Owes none obedience ; nor will come when fummon’d: 
The happy who avoid him, he purfues ; 

And with malignant triumph loves to enter, 

Where dreams of long fecurity and joy 

Give ten-fold terrors to the grim intruder. 

To thee I ftretch my arms, thee I invoke, 


For 
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For in thy cold and leaden grafp there—Ha! 
[ feeing Mentevole, fhe farts. 


¢ Ment. Why ftart you, madam? Have afew fhort hours 
So chang’d the man you fought, nay, kinder ftill, 
With gentle interceffion footh’d, and won 
To mercy for a rival, that a ferpent 
Rifing on mortal fpires to fting your life, 
Could not excite more horror than his prefence? 

¢ Ful. Thou art, indeed, a ferpent, coil’d for mifchief ; 
To dart out on the unwary, drink his blood, 
And flink again to thy dark lurking place. 
Why art thou here? 


© Ment. To talk to thee of love. 
‘Jul. Of murder rather.—Hence ! going. 
¢ Ment. I muft detain you. *[Aolding ber. 


A moment is not long. And cai thy wifdom, 
For fuch a feather, for one light furmife, 

That picture, rafhly deem me capable 

Of thedding human blood, nay, a friend’s blood? 

‘ Ful. Of every crime I deem thee capable: 

Thy furious temper knows no facred bond ; 

Death on thyfelf, even kneeling at my feet, 

Thou haft vow’d with frantic oaths. O, patient heaven! 
Why did not fire from yon infulted tky 

Confume him quick, ere his pernicious rage 

Had plung’d me in this gulph of wretchednefs ? 

© Ment. 1 am fo clear from any confcious taint, 

On that foul charge, I would not waite a moment 
To purge me of fo grofs a villany. 

What ftate, what fex, what excellence of mind, 
E’er found an armour againft calumny ? 

Give the moft monftrous flander but a birth, 

Folly fhall own, and malice cherifh it. 

Jt moves but my contempt. Confider this, 

Art not thou too accus’d? thy fpotlefs felf, 

Alike call’d criminal? by what? by madnefs. 

‘ Ful. I thank thee, yes. Thy moft unwelcome love, 
Like fome contagious vapour breath’d upon me, 
Has made me loathfome to the public view: 

The perfecution of thy hateful vows, 

That firft difturb’d my peace, now blafts my honour. 
I ftand a poor, defam’d, fufpected creature : 

The eyes, whofe gentle pity balm’d my forrows, 
Now turn their beams with indignation on me; 

And thou the caufe of all. 

* Ment. You hate me then? 

‘ Ful. Hate thee! the term’s too weak. ’Tis vital horror: 
The helplefs dove views not the ravening kite, 
With fuch inftinétive dread, and deteftation. 

The principle by which we ftart from death,— 
Crave needful food,—nature’s original print 
To fhun our evil, and purfue our good, 
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By reafon ftrengthen’d with increafing age, 
Are not fo mix’d, and general through my frame. 
Hence from my eyes! Thy fight is deadly to me. 
" € Ment. O thou unthankful beauty! think a little, 
| How envy’d, but for thee, had been my lot: 
My youth had glided down life’s eafy ftream, 
With every fail out-fpread for every pleafure. 
> , But fince the hour I faw thy fatal charms, 
My bofom has been hell. How I have lov’d, 
All my neglected duties of the world, 
Friends, parents, intereft, country, all forgotten, 
Cry out againft me ; now I count the exchange, 
And find all barter’d for thy hate and fcorn. 
¢ Ful. Dar'ft thou upbraid me, or aflume a pride 
Even from the homely meannets of thy foul, 
‘Thy Jong ungenerous importunity ? 
Mere fenfual love, contented with the outfide ? 
The pure, exalted, incorporeal Hame, 
Fann’d not by fympathy’s foft breath, expires. 
I never gave thee hope, no, not a look, 
Thy vanity could conftrue into kindnefs. 
I play’d no hypocrite ; my heart at once 
Diffus’d its honeft dictates to my eyes; 
They told thee my averfion, my difdain ; 
And were this air the laft I fhould refpire, 
Here, in the face of heaven, my tongue confirms them, 
© Ment. O eloquence of hatred! noble candour! 
I am thy fool no more, my doubts are vanith’d. 
Thou haft not left in al] my fwelling veins, 
One cold compun@tious drop, to chill my purpofe : 
The lover fcorn’d, the man now roufes here, 
Mark me, ungrateful! 
© Ful. Ha! what means the traitor? [afide 
« Ment. This garden leads to mine ; the paflages 
Are all fecur’d, A ready prieft within 
; Waits to unite us; therefore yield at once; 
Vain is refiftance. If I raife my voice, 
Four faithful flaves behind yon thicket lodg’d, 
Will bear thee off, 
© Ful. Am I betray’d thus vilely ? 
; ¢ Ment. Look round, no aid is near thee. Thou art mine: 
All thy reluétant beauties are my fpoil, 
And, won by wit, fhali be enjoy’d at will. 
t 


ee sel 


Come ;—nay, no ftrife. 
‘ Julia, kneeling, O give me inftant death ! 
| See, at your feet I fall. ' 
© Ment. For worlds on worlds, 
I would not hurt thy charms. My eyes, my foul, 
Are not fo dear to me. 
© Ful. Satiate thy rage; 
With new-invented cruelty deface me; 
I will but fmile at the uplifted fteel, 


And 
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And blefs you while you kill me. 
¢ Ment. Have a care! 
J mean thee no difhonour; but thefe itruggles, 

That heaving bofom, thofe refiltlefs beams, 

Darting their fubtle heat through all my frame, 

May fire my fenfes to fo wild a tumult,— 

¢ %,/]. O, fatal thought! I will choke in my breath; 
Fall lifelefs here. Is there no pitying power? 
Are prayers in vain above? 

6 Ment. As empty air. 

Love only wakes, for he infpires my ardour, 

O, fond reluétance! muft I call for aid? 

No, gently thus— [ /tooping to raife her, in the frruggle, the 
dagger falls from his breaft, which fhe Seizes inflantly, 
and rifes*. 

¢ Ful. Ha! was it fent from heaven? 
Lo, thine own dagger. See, I grafp it itrongly: 
Now, moniter, I defy thee. 

¢ Ment. Plagues! confufion ! 

‘ Fy], The righteous guardian of the innocent 

Has look’d from yon bright firmament to earth, 

And fends this timely fuccour. 

, « Ment. Meddling demons, 

In black confed’racy combin’d againft me, 

Turn all my engines to their own deftruction, 
Yet hear with patience— 

* Ful. If thou dar’ft approach me, 
Stir but thy foot, or call thy bafe affociates,— Y 
Swift as the ray that darts from yonder orb, 

(I feel the artery here,) this friendly point 
Shall pierce my heart; and, as death’s fhades cloferound me, 
I'l] blefs the night which fhuts thee out for ever. 

* Ment. Obdurate as thou art, alas, my dotage 
Would itill preferve thee ; and implores thee, pardon 
The mad attempt by defperation prompted. 

‘ Jul. Sunk to the loweft in my efteem before, 

Lower thou could’ft not fall. Degrading guilt, 
How mean, how abject, are the fouls which own thee! 
How vile thy thraldom ! See the baffled ruffian, 
Though ‘bravoes lurk all round to abet his fyry, 
Abath’d, and pale, before an injur’d woman. 
* Ment, I mutt endure it all;—perfidious fortune ! 
* Jul. But, lo! my father and Marcellus near. 
Keep thy dark fecret, for I will not roufe 
Their indignation to demand thy life, 
And fnatch the forfeit from impending juftice: 
Thou fhould’ft not die fo nobly. Hence! begone! 
[ Julia throws down the dagger, and exit.’ 


The ftory of this play, in fhort, is this; a young nobleman, 
violently in love, fecretly murders his rival, and, on being dif- 
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* ‘This reminds us of the celebrated dagger-/cene in the Critic. 
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covered, murders his miftrefs. A better motto, therefore, than 
what the Author has chofen, would have been, 
Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pefora cogis ? 


Mooy. 


Arr. X. A Concordance to Shake/pearé® Suited to all the Editions : 
In which the diftinguifhed and parallel Paflages in the Plays of 
that juitly admired Writer, are methodically arranged. To which 
are added, Three Hundred Notes and Illuftrations, entirely Nea, 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1787. 


HEWN we confider what particular attention Shakef 

has drawn from the learned,——how every old play, and 
black-lettered book, has been fought after (and fome purchafed 
at a great expence), which might in the leaft ferve to illuftrate 
his writings ;—when we recollect the notes and commentaries 
which have been written on his dramas, and the feveral {plendid 
editions which have been given of them—we cannot but exprefs 
our furprife that a concordance to bis works has not long ago been 
attempted, This is a circumftance which muft be reckoned 
among the defiderata of modern literature. In fearching after 
particular paflages in this inimitable author, who fupplies fome- 
thing appofite on almoft every fubjeét, we have frequently found 
reafon to lament the want of fuch a clue, and fo earneftly have 
we longed for a work of this fort, that we cannot but efteem 
ourfelves obliged to the perfon who has endeavoured to furnith 
us with what we fo much ftood in need of, to facilitate our 
Shakefpearean refearches, But pleafed as we are with the at- 
tempt, we are in juftice bound to confefs, that the work before 





‘us is not altogether what we expected from its title. The Au- 


thor, in endeavouring to make it a readable book, has not paid 
fufficient attention to it as a Concordance, or a complete book of 
reference. Had it fortunately been entitled an axiomatical or 
moral concordance, it would better have exprefled the nature of 
this performance, which does not direét us to every place in the 
works of Shakefpeare where fuch and {uch words occur, which 
a concordance fhould do, but fimply contains an alphabetical 
arrangement, under particular words, or Head-Titles, of a num- 
ber of his beautiful paflages ; to which are added 300 notes and 
illuftrations ;—of thefe, tuture commentators on this dard of all 
bards will, probably, avail themfelves. 

We hope this Author will meet with fuch encouragement 
from the public, as fhall induce him to enlarge both the plan 
and fize’of his book; and either to furnifh us with a concord- 
ance to Shakefpeare refembling Cruden’s Concordance to the Scrip- 
tures, ; or, after adding to his work, in its prefent form, many 
admirable paflages which ought not to have been omitted ina 
moral felection from this poet, fubjoin to it a copious index, like 


thoie indices to the Delphin editions of the Roman poets, “si 
like 
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i've that to be found at the end of Dr. Newton's edition of the 
Paradife Loft, in which every place where any particular word 
occurs, is referred to; fo that if a perfon can recolleé but one 
word of a fentence, he might, with this affiftance, eafily turn 
tite The learned owe much to index and concordance makers, 
and as their work is dull and heavy, we would animate them by 
al] the praife we can beftow on their labours. 

The Editor obferves, in an advertifement to his work, that 
the plan of it is § to make.the poet fometimes {peak in maxims or 
sntences; and, at other times, to give his defcription of oge 
and the fame affeétion and paffion, as it is feen in different per- 
fons, and at different feafons ; or as it may be called forth by ac- 
cidental, by foreign and oppofed circumftances.’ And this, he 
fays, he has been induced to do, as Dr. Johnfon had long ago 
remarked, ** that the plays of Shakefpeare are filled with prac- 
tical axioms, and domeftic wifdom ; and that a fyftem of civil 
and ceconomical prudence may be collected from them.” That 
our readers may judge for themfelves as to the manner in which 
the defign is executed, the following quotations are made : 


‘GRIEF, 
<¢ —_ My grief’s fo great, 
That no fupporter but the huge firm earth, 
Can hold it up: here I and forrows fit ; 
Here is my throne, bid Kings come bow to it. 
KR’. John, A iii. Sc. 4. 
— Grief boundeth where it falls, 
Not with the empty hollownefs, but weight: 
IT take my leave before I have begun ; 
For forrow ends not when it feemeth done. 
Richard IT. A&i. Se. 2, 
When I was about thy years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon 
in the waift: I could have crept intoan Alderman’s thumb-ring: a 
plague of fighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder. 
Henry IV. Part I. A& ii. Sc. 2. 
—— Still my griefs are mine. 
You may my glories and my ftate depofe, 
But not my griefs: ftill I am king of thofe. 
Richard II. A&tiv. Sc. 1. 
— Being that I flow in grief, 
The fmalleft twine may lead me. 
Much Ado, Akiv. Sc. 1. 
I will inftru&t my forrows to be proud : 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftout: 
To me, and to the ftate of my great grief, 


Let kings affemble.” 
K, Fohn, A& ili, Sc. 1. 


‘Virtue, VirTvues. 


<¢ Forgive me this my virtue ; 
For, in the fatnefs of thefe purfy times, 


Virtue 
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Virtue itfelf of Vice muft pardon beg: 
Yea curb and woo, for leave to do him good. 
Hamlet, A& iii. Se. 4. 
—— If our virtues , 
Do not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Meaf. for Meaf. A& i, Se. 1. 
Virtue is bold, and goodnefs never fearful. 

Ditto, A& iii. Se, 1, 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. Ful. Caf AR ii. Sc, 33 


From loweft place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by the doer’s deed : 

Where great additions {well, and vwrtue none, 

It is a dropfied honour.” All's Well, A& ii. Sc. 3, 


‘SLANDER. 


«« — Slander lives upon fucceffion ; 
For ever hous’d, where it once gets poffeffion. 
Com. Err. A iii. Sc. x; 
——Haply flander, 
Whofe whifper o’er the world’s diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Tranfports his poifoned fhot, may mifs our name, 
And hit the woundlefs air. Hamiet, Aiv. Sc. 1: 
——What King fo ftrong, 
Can tie the gall up in the flanderous tongue? 
Meaf. for Meaf. A&tiii. Se. 2. 
. ——’ Tis flander ; 
Whofe edge is fharper than the fword ; whofe tongue 
Out-venoms al! the worms of ‘Nile: whofe breath 
Rides on the pofling winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world: Kings, Queens, and States, 
Maids, Matrons; nay, the fecrets of the grave 
The viperous flander enters.” Cymbeline, Act iii. Sc. 4. 


With refpec& to the Editor’s notes (which are diftinguifhed 
by the initials A. B.), moft of them are fuch as will clearly 
evince his intimate acquaintance with his author, and fhew, 
that he is well qualified to rank with other refpectable expounders 
of the great oracle of the Englifh ftage. The following are {e- 
Jected tor the entertainment of our Readers. 

** I will bring thee where Anne Page is; and thou foalt woo her: 
Cry’d Game, faid I well?” M.W.W. A®ii. Sc. 3. ~ Mr. Theo- 
baid alters this nonfenfe to ¢ry’d game; that is, to nonfenfe of a worle 
complexion. S. wrote thus, Cry aim, faid 1 well? i. e. confent to 
it, approve it. For to cry aim, fignifies to confent to, or approve of 
any thing. The phrafe was taken originally from archery. War- 
BURTON. 

Mr. Steevens would retain cry’d game; but it cannot be right. I 
read, ‘ Thou fhalct woo her, and cry amie.’ Amie, Fr. a word of 
endearment. ‘Thou fhalt woo her, fays the holt, and cry amie; i. ¢ 
falute her with the title of /owely miffre/s; eh, faidI well? A. ¥" 
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« No egma, no riddle, nol’envoy ; no falve in the male, Sir. O Sir, 
lantain, @ plain plantain: No l’envoy, no Denvoy, no Salve, Sir, but 
4 plantain.” Love's Labour Lofft, Atiu. Se. 1.—The “envoy is a 
term borrowed from the old French poetry. It appeared always at 
the head of a few concluding verfes to each piece, which either ferved 
to convey the moral, or to addrefs the poem to fome particular per- 
fon. It was frequently adopted by Englifh writers. What ‘* no 
fulve in the male” can mean, is not eafily difcovered. If male fora 
schet or bag was then in ufe, xo falve in the male may mean, no falve 
in the mountebank’s budget. Or fhall we read, xo enigma, no riddle, 
no l’envoy ~in the vale, Sir, O Sir, plantain. JouNson. 

| believe we fhould read and point the paflage thus: ‘ No egma, 
no riddle, no /’envoy. No falve in the mal, Sir. O Sir, plantain, 
a plain plantain. No /exvoy, no falve, Sir, buta plantain.’ There 
isa quibble on the word envoy, which fignifes both an ambafador 
and the addre/s that Dr. Johnfon has noticed. When Coltard and 
Moth come in, Armado fays, ‘* Here is fome riddle: Come the 
Penvoy, the addre/s,—begin.”” Coftard plays upon envoy, which he 
fuppofes to mean ambaffador, whom he confiders asa /a/ve; mean-~ 
ing, that an envoy is frequently fent to Leal grievances, but that en- 
wy would not heal a broken pate. He therefore goes on, ‘* No 
falve for the mal, Sir” (i.e. TAis is no falve for my fore, Sir}. 
Plantain, Sir, no falve like as plantain. A. B. 


‘6 You, Lord Archhifbos, 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf ? 

Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, &c.”? 

Henry IV. A&iv. S. 1. 


For graves Dr. Warburton very plaufibly reads glaives. JoHN- 
SON. 

We might as plaufibly, perhaps, read greaves, i.e. armour for 
the legs: a kind of boots. 1 know not whether it be worth adding, 
that the metamorphofis of learhern covers of beoks into greaves, i. e. 
boots, feems to be more appolice than the conversion of them intoin- 
ltruments of war. STEEVENS. 

“ Glaives” is unqueftionably the true reading. The metamor- 
pholis, as Mr. Steevens calls it, of the covers of books into boots is cer- 
tainly more eafy than changing them into /words. But ‘* turning 
your books to glaives” is not to be taken literally : The meaning is, 
quitting your books to take up arms. A.B. 

“Go to, then: your confiderate ftone.” Ant. and Cleop. Aé& ii. 
Sc. 2.—This line is pafled by all the Editors as if they underftood 
it, and believed it univerfally intelligible. I cannot find in it any 
very obvious, and hardly any poflible meaning. I would therefore 
read, ** Go to then, you confiderate ones. JOHNSON. 

I believe, Go to then, your confiderate ftone, means only this: If I 
miuft be chidden, henceforward I will be mute asa marble fatue, which 
hems to think though it can Jay nothing. STEEVENS. 

“* Confiderate itone,” as Dr. Johnfon obferves, is certainly with- 
Cut meaning. [am perfuaded that ic is a mifprint; and that we 
fhould read » Goto, then; your confederates tone: i. e. Goto then, as 





Jour confederate would fay. By which words Enobarbus feems to re- 
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prove Anthony for his mildnefs, and at the fame time to throw Out 
an infinuation that Cefar is fomewhat too afluming in his manner 
A.B. 
** J therefore beg it not 
To plea/fe the palate of my appetite § 
Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 
In me defunc?) and proper fatisfaction: 
But to be free and bountecus to her mind.” 
Othello, A&i. Se. 3. 

Very many notes have been written on thefe feemingly difficult 
lines, but withouc difcovering the poet’s meaning. A very flight 
change will give fufficient clearnefs to the paflage, and confiltency 
to Othello’s ipeech. I read, | 

(The young affects 
In me conjunét, &c. 

The meaning wi!! therefore be,—I beg it not to comply with 
heat, nor yet in confideration of the young affections (allading to 
his recent marriage), which may very naturally be fuppofed to be 
conjuné, Or joining in this my requeit; but, &c. A.B. 

——‘* Blafis and fogs upon thee! 
The untented woundings of a futher’s curfe, 
Pierce ew’ry Senfe about thee.”’ Lear, A&i. Se. 4. 

Untented wounds, means wounds in their wortt itate, not havin 
a tent in them to digeft them ; and may poflibly fignity here, fuch as 
will not admit of having a tent put into them for that purpofe,.— 
STEEVENS. 

‘* Untented wounds” may perhaps be underftood ; but “ untented 
woundings”’ is, in my opinion, without a meaning. I think we may 
read unjbented, or unfhended woundings. ‘To fend, in Chaucer, and 
Spencer, is to d/ame. ‘* Unfhented woundings of a father’s curfe” 
will therefore mean, the unblamed, or unblameable curfes of a father. 
* Curfes which, confidering your conduét, no one will blame me 
for.’ A.B. 

“© J will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair: and toll for this. Dll 
none of him.” All's Vell, Attv. Sc. 3.—Thus the firft folio. The 
fecond reads, ‘* | will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toule him 
for this.” 

‘The reading of the firit copy feems to mean this,:—TI’ll buy mea 
new fon-in-law, and to// the bell for this; 1. e. look upon him as a 
dead man. ‘The tecond reading, as Dr. Percy fuggetts, may imply, 
—I?]l buy me a fon-in-law as they buy a horfe in a fair, and soul him, 
i.e. enter him on the ¢ox/, or o/] book, to prove I came honeftly by 
him. STEEVENS. 

The commentators have totally miftaken the meaning of toule. 
We muft read and point thus: ‘* 1’l] buy mea fon-in-law in a fair: 
atoule. For this, '!l noneofhim.” A touwle or tole, is a toy. ‘The 
word is found in Chaucer. Lafeu fays, He will go toa fair and buy 
a toy, a puppet for a fon-in-law; he will have nothing to do with 


Bertram. <A. 6 


——** Lf the midnight beil 
Did, «vith his iran tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on unto the drvow/y race of night.” 
K. Fobn, Ai. Se. 2 
Some 
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Some of the commentators have taken infinite pains to prove, that 
the prefent reading, /ound on, is faulty, and that we ought to read 
found one, &C. while the others have as ftoutly maintained, that the 
text fhould undoubtedly remain unchanged, I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that both thefe readings are wrong, and have therefore ventured 
) er the paffage thus: 
eased Bansal teal 

Had, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sounden unto the drowfy race of night.” 

To fuppofe that the King was unable to communicate his thoughts 
to Hubert, at any other time than when the bell was /ounding on, is 
truly ridiculous and abfurd. But that he fhould confider midnight as 
the proper feafon for converfing with him on the dreadful bufinefs 
in hand, is highly beautiful and juft. He therefore fays, if the bell 
had founden, or founded, then, &c. In old language, the participle 
is frequently formed by the termination ex, as it is now by ae 

A. B. 
“ With thy blefings fteel my lance’s point, 
That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 
And furbifo new the name of Fobn of Gaunt.” 
Richard II. A&i. Se. 3. 

Waxen may mean foft, and confequently penetrable. STEEVENS. 

A ‘ waxen coat’ is not a coat made of wax, nor even a /oft coat. 
The fpeech is figurative. Waxen is employed asa participle prefent, 
and means growing. Coat is ufed for confequence, importance, in al- 
lufion to enjigns armorial. Bolingbroke’s meaning is, That he hopes 
to overturn, or put down, the growing greatnefs of Mowbray, and 
to raife up the name of Gaunt. A. B. 

“© Pl canvass thee in thy broad Cardinal's hat, 
If thou proceed in this thy infolence.”’ 
Henry VI, Part T. A&i. Sc. 3. 

This means,—I’]1 tumble thee into thy great hat, and fhake thee 
as bran and meal are fhaken in a fieve. Sreevens. 

Mr. Steevens is miftaken, I think, in fuppofing that the Cardinal is 
to be tumbled into his great bat, and foaken as bran is foaken in a fieve. 
To canvafs a matter, is to fift, examine or inguire particularly into 
it. The meaning of ‘ I'll canvafs thee in thy broad Cardinal’s 
hat” is, F will make inquiry into thy conduét, and lay thee open to 
the world, notwithftanding the hat thou weareft, and which thou 
mayeit perhaps imagine will ferve to proteét thee. A. Bb. 

——‘* Alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of fcorn 
To point his flow unmoving finger at.” 
/ r me Othello, A&iv. Sc. 2. 

Much has been written on this paffage. Mr. Steevens is for the 
prefent reading, and would very willingly explain it. Mr. Rowe 
had changed ‘* time of {corn” to ** hand of fcorn,” and he has been 
followed by fucceeding editors. Mr. Malone thinks that S, may 
have written “* {corn of time ;”” and Mr. Monk Mafon is of opinion, 
that “time of fcorn” is a ftrange expreflion. ‘‘ Time of fcorn” is 
undoubtedly nonfenfe; and if we admit the ‘* hand of fcorn” of 


Rowe, we fhall lofe a very confiderable beauty, becaufe we muft then 
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vead—‘* The flow unmoving finger of fcorn,” inftead of the * floy 
unmoving finger of time.” I read, 
‘«« A fixed figure and in fcorn, for time 
To point his flow unmoving finger at.” 
Nothing can be more poetical or beautiful than thus to depiéture 
Time. ‘© Slow unmoving,” for the imperceptible gradation of 
tine * A.B. 


«© But werds are words; I never yet did hear 
That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear. 


Othello, A&i. Se. 30 


It is obvious that the text fhould be reftored thus: ‘* That the 
bruis’d heart was pieced through the ear:” 1. e. that the wounds of 
forrow were never cured, or aman made 4eart whole, merely by the 
words of confolation. WARBURTON. 

The other commentators are for retaining pierced. ‘* Pierced,” 
however, fhould, without the fmalleft queftion, be derced. Bercé is 
a figurative expreflion, and ufed very frequently bythe French. ‘¢ J/ 
ma bercé de vaines efperances.” He foothed me with vain hopes. The 
fenfe of our Author’s lines is this:—I did never hear that the affli€ed 
heart could be foothed (derced), or lulled into forgetfulnefs by the 
help of words. A.B. 


*< I fee, that men make hopes in fuch affairs 


That we'll forfake ourfelves.” All’s Well, A&iv. Se. 2. | 


The folio editions read, ‘* Make ropes in fuch a fcarre.”” The 
emendation was introduced by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS. 

‘* Make ropes in fuch a fearre.”” The pafflage is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt: but the reading propofed by Mr. Rowe is poor and bald in- 
deed! If for ** ropes’? we read japes, and for *‘ /carre,” fcathe, both 
which words were eafily miftaken in tranfcribing, we fhall, I be- 
lieve, difcover the meaning of the fpeech. “ape is jeff, and /cathe 
Is injury. I read, 

«* I fee that men make japes of fuch a fcathe; 
That we’ll forfake ourfelves.”’ 

i. e. “1 know that men are apt to make a jeft of fuch injuries, 
and to think that they may rely on our weaknefs for fuccefs.” ‘This 
is the language which a woman of virtue may well be fuppofed to 
hold to the man who is endeavouring to feduce her. A. B. 


‘© IT remember one faid, there were no fallets in the lines, to make the 


matter favoury.”? Hamlet, AQ ii. Sc. 2.—Such is the reading of the 
old copies. | know not why the latter editors have adopted the al- 
teration of Mr. Pope, and read, no /a/t, &c. STEEVENS. 

«* No /allets in the lines”? is nonfenfe: and no /a/t in the lines, 
is not right. The poet has here, as is very common with him, 





* Poflibly the commentators are all wrong. ‘The poet’s meaning 
in this inftance, as in many others, may have been loft in a miftake 
of the tranfcriber, or an error of the prefs. Slownefs implies mo- 
tion; and Shakefpeare could never have intended unmoving motion. 
—May he not (fome conjecturer will fay) have written, ‘ fowl 


moving ?*? It is pi€turefque, and much in the manner of this great 
multer. 
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sdopted a French word, viz. Saletés, i. e. /mut, or /muttinefs. Dire 
des faletés, is to talk lewdly. Saletés having been at firlt printed 
without the accent, was read /a/etes, and thence arofe the mil- 


take. A. B. 
However juft the remarks of this new annotator may be, we 


muft deem him fomewhat reprehenfible, for the dogmatical air 
with which he frequently urges and enforces his conjectures. 


ye _Meoy -BG.- AB. 


Art. XI. Effays on the Microfcope; containing a practical Defcrip- 
tion of the moft improved Microfcopes: A General Hiftory of 
Infeéts, their Transformations, peculiar Habits, &c. &c. By 
George Adams, Mathematical Inftrument Maker to his Majefty. 
ato. (the Plates, Folio) 11. 6s. Boards. Sold by the Author, 
No. 60, Fleet-ftreet. 1787. 

R. Adams promifed, in the Preface to his E/ffays on Elec- 
tricity and Magneti{m *, that he would, at different times, 
publith eflays on the feveral branches of natural philofophy ; and 
the prefent performance is a part of the undertaking. His in- 
tention is to defcribe the conftruction, and explain the ufe of 
mathematical and philofophical inftruments, in their prefent ftate 
of improvement. Few men are better qualified for fuch an un- 
dertaking than Mr. Adams, in whom the two chara@ters of phi- 

Jofopher and mechanic are united ; and whofe inftrumeénts are 

gencrally allowed to be accurately made: being conftructed on 

true principles, and executed with neatnefs, 

The work before us is divided into ten chapters; in the firft 
of which the Author gives a fhort hiftory of the invention of the 
microfcope, and the improvements that have been made in ir. 
This topic has been amply difcufled by Dr. Prieftley, in his 
treatife on vifion, light, and colours; and, except Mr, Adams’s 
Jucernal microfcope, no improvements feem to have been made 
in this part of optics, fince the publication of the Dodtor’s va- 
luable work. 

The fecond chapter contains fome curfory obfervations on 
vifion and light, and the principles of the doétrine of refraction, 
as far 2s it relates to the explanation of the effe€ts produced by 
convex lenfes. The reader muft not expect to find here a com- 
plete treatife on dioptrics ; the Author’s intention being only to 
give fuch an account of the elements of the {cience as wil] enable 
a perfon, unfkilled in mathematical knowledge, to underftand the 
conftruction of microfcopes, and the confequences of different 
combinations of glafies. 

Mr. Adams proceeds to defcribe the fingle, double, and folar 
microfcopes; he enumerates the perfections and defects of each, 
and fhews feveral methods by which the imperfections may be 
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leflened ; he is fenfible of the great difficulty of removing the 
moft important obftacle to diftinét and perfec vifion through 
microfcopes, viz. the aberration of the rays, occafioned by their 
different refrangibility. The error hence arifing has been hap. 
pily corrected in telefeopes by Mr. Dollond’s valuable difcovery 
of achromatic glaffes ; but how far the invention of that inge. 
nious optician is applicable to microfcopes has not yet been 
afcertained? ‘Mr, Adams thinks there is fome reafon to fuppofe, 
that this invention cannot be fuccefsfully applied to micro. 
fcopes. We do not contradi& the fuppofition, yet how can we 
pretend to know Quid craflina volveret etas? And let it be remem- 
bered, that Mr. Dollond removed an obftacle which withftood 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s ingenuity, and reiterated labours, 

The magnifying powers of microfcopes come next under our 
Author’s confideration ; for the determining of which, he pre- 
fers mechanical methods to calculations, and defcribes a well- 
conftruéted micrometer, by which not only the magnifying 
power of the microfcope may be obtained, but the fize of objects 
meafured. 

“The next chapter defcribes compound microfcopes, of va- 
rious conftructions. The preference is certainly due to Mr, 
Adams’s lucernal microfcope, and we wifh that, for the enter- 
tainment of our Readers, we could give an adequate defcription 
of this excellent inftrument, without the plates; as this, how- 
ever, cannot,be done, we content ourfelves with reciting its fu- 
perior advantages over others, It is adapted either for opaque 
or tranfparent objects; and the former are illuminated fo as to 
preferve in the image, a peculiar brilliancy of colour, and, what 
is of much more confequence, the concave and convex parts of 
the object retain their proper form. Another very confiderable 
advantage in this inftrument, is, that the objets need no pre- 
vious preparation, by which their texture, and the configuration 
of their more tender parts, are often hurt. The eafe with which 
the outlines of the object may be drawn is alfo a circumftance 
almoft peculiar to this inftrument, which throws the image of an 
opaque object on, a grey glafs, 

After the lucernal microfcope, Mr. Adams defcribes Cuffe’s 
double microfcope ; two others, on the fame principles, im- 
proved by the Author; Culpepper’s microfcope ; an improved 
folar microfcope for opaque and tranf{parent obje€&s ; another for 
tran{parent objects only ; Wilfon’s fingle microfcope, another 
improved, another for opaque objects; Ellis’ aquatic, Lyonet’s 


anatomical, and Withering’s botanical microfcopes. The chap- 
ter clofes with the defcription of a portable inftrument, which is 
at once both a microfcope and telefcope. 

The fourth chapter contains fome general inftruGtions for 


ufing microfcopes, and preparing the obje&ts, Thefe directions 
fy are 
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are compiled from the beft writers on the fubject, and inter 
fperfed with many original remarks, efpecially on finding, feed- 
ing, and preferving polypes, and procuring the animatcula ize 
uforia. 

f The fifth chapter contains the elements of entomology, chiefly 
compiled from Fabricius’ Philofophia entomologica, Reaumur, De 
Geer, and other approved writers. Mr. Adams minutely de- 
{cribes the metamorphofis of infeéts in general, and illuftrates 
his aflertions with many interefting particulars. The economy 
of feveral tribes of infects is alfo largely treated. In a word, the 
naturalift wil] here meet with a pleafing variety of curious facts, 
which are difperfed through many voluminous works. We 
fhould have been happy to have found any thing very new in 
this valuable collection, which might have been felected for the 
entertainment of our Readers. Novelty, however, or rather 
the defcribing new difcoveries, feems not to have been fo much 
the defign of the Author, as the collecting and bringing into a 
proper compafs, the obfervations and difcoveries that have been 
made before him. In the execution of this office, he hath ac- 
quitted himfelf well; and the perufal of the book will convince 
the reader that. Mr, Adams’s Jabours have been great, and that 
his acquaintance with all the beft writers on the fubje@ is ex- 
tenfive. 

In the next chapter, Mr. Adams gives the anatomy of a 
caterpillar, from Mr. Lyonet, and of the parts of feveral other 
infects, viz. the Lepas Anatifera, the fting of a bee, and the 
wings and eyes of various infects; and he defcribes many other 
micro{copic objets. 

The feventh chapter contains the (we had almoft faid come 
plete) natural hiftory of the Hydra, or freth-water polype. The 
various properties and fingular appearances of the different fpecies 
of Hydra are brought into one view, and the progrefs of the dif- 
coveries made by Trembley, Baker, Bonnet, Reaumur, Buffon, 
and Folkes, are traced with caution and accuracy ; and the fads 
aflerted by thefe gentlemen, to whofe afliduity and obfervations 
we are indebted for the knowledge of the nature and economy of 
this genus of animals, are confirmed by accumulated evidence. 
Mr. Adams defcribes feven fpecies of the Hypra, viz. viridis, 
Sufca, grifea, pallens, hydatula, flentorea, and facialis; nine of the 

ORTICELLA, viz. anaflatica, pyraria, crategaria, opertularia, 
umbellaria, berberina, digitalis, convallaria, and urceolaris; and 
the Tubularia campazulata. 

_ The natural hiftory of the animalcula infuforia forms the fub< 
jet of the next chapter. By animalculum Mr. Adams under- 
ftands all thofe animals which are altogether invifible to the 
naked eye. We here enter the confines of a mew world, the 


mundus invifibilis, inhabited by numerous fpecies of animals, 
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which from their minutenefs muft have remained unknown; 
without the aid of microfcopes. Who can fay how many of 
thefe invifibles there may be? ‘They are difcernable of all fizes, 
from thofe which are barely feen with the naked eye, to thofe 
which refift the action of the microfcope, and appear like moving 
points, even when viewed with inftruments of the greateft mage 
nifying power. May not others exift as fmall in comparifon to 
thefe, as thefe are to elephants? 

After much reafoning on the fubject, Mr. Adams examines 
the opinions of Buffon, Needham, and Munkhaufen; and re. 
futes their hypothefes with ingenuity. ‘This part of the work 
appears unneceflary, fince the fuppofitions of thefe gentlemen 
were difcredited by Bonnet, De Sauflure, Baker, Wrifberg, Spa- 
Janzani, Haller, and many others, and efpecially by Ellis, who, 
under the direction and at the requeft of Linne, made a long 
feries of obfervations on the infution of mufhrooms; and the 
facts thence refulting were a full refutation of Needham’s, 
Munkhaulen’s, and Buffon’s organic particles. 

Mr. Adams proceeds to defcribe the individuals of the mundus 
invifibilis; he follows the arrangement of Muller, and gives the 
difcriminating characters which that laborious naturalift has 
adopted ; abridging, enlarging, or altering the defcriptions, fo 
as to render them in fome inftances more exact, in others lefs tedi- 
ous, and on the whole more interefling to the reader. The animals 
here defcribed are in number 379. Moft of the defcriptions are 
accompanied with drawings, exhibiting the animal in different 
pofitions and circumitances. Mr. Adams gives a more particu- 
Jar account of thofe animals that moft frequently oceur, than of 
thofe which are uncommon; in doing which he moft certainly 
afifts the tyro in this branch of natural hiftory: but the adept 
in fcience would, doubtlefs, have been more gratified had the 
Author enlarged his defcriptions of the rare animals, and given 
ample direétions where they were to be procured. ‘The eels in 
pafte and blighted corn, have been obferved by various authors: 
they are, undoubtedly, curious animals, and have given rile to 
many f{peculations and theories among naturalifts, Mr. Adams 
has therefore juftly extended his account of them. One of the 
moft remarkable properties of this animal is, in the Author’s opi- 
nion, its revivification, or the faculty of receiving again the 
powers of life, after having loft them for a confiderable time, 
even after having been dried for feveral years. ‘This property, 
we believe, is not fingular, being common to other fpecies of 
worms ;—perhaps the Hydra may poflefs the fame faculty. We 
know uot that any experiments have been made to alcertain the 


* fact in this wonderful genus of animals; it furely merits the at- 


tention of the obferver. It may be objeéted, that odfervations 


of this kind do not apparently tend to any important porns: 
We 
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We may not, at prefent, perhaps, know to what ufes they may 
be applied; but as the advancement of the ftudy of nature de- 
ends wholly on phenomena, an accumulation of facts mult ne- 
ceflurily form the bafis of every true fyftem. 

The ninth chapter is on the organization and conflruction of 
timber. This fubje& opens to the naturalift an extenfive field 
of obfervation. Malphigi, Grew, Duhamel, Hill, Bonnet, and 
De Sauffure, have been Mr. Adams’s predeceffors in this branch 
of natural hiftory. ‘The rude ftate of the inftruments ufed by 
fome of thefe gentlemen, in their examination of objects, ren- 
ders a repetition of their obfervations abfolutely neceflary, It 
muft be acknowledged that they have made great progrefs, but 
much remains to be done, before the theory of vegetation can 
be firmly eftablifhed. Though Mr. Adams has followed Sir 
John Hill’s fyftem ; yet he examines the opinions of Grew, Du- 
hamel, and other writers, We do not'find that he hath mén- 
tioned the Linnzan hypothefis of the prolep/is plantarum. Mi- 
crofcopic obfervations are much wanted to fupport that ingenious 
fuppofition. It certainly explains the phenomena of vegetation 
better than any other hypothefis, and, on that account, de- 
mands the ferious attention of the minute obferver. 

The laft chapter is on the cryftallization of falts, as feen by 
the microfcope, and the manner of preparing different objets. 

We have endeavoured to give our Readers the contents of 
this valuable work, which we doubt not will be reac with plea- 
fure by the naturalift, and with inftru€tion by thofe who are lefs 
acquainted with the fubject. Mr. Adams has not, it is true, 
given acomplete fyftem of optics, but he has given an admirable 
practical treatife on the microfcope, and microfcopic objeéts. 
The plates illuftrating the feveral parts of the apparatus, con- 
vey juft ideas of the inflruments; and the numerous figures 
of the objects, which are accurate reprefentations of nature, 
fully fhew the great pains beftowed by the Author in examin- 
ing the minute parts of the creation. It is impoffible to view 
thefe beautiful objects, without contemplating, and reflecting 
with aftonifhment, on the power and wildom of the Creator; 
and fuch refle&tions Mr. Adams frequently introduces, with 
great propriety, and with very natural effect. 

In a word, this publication will not only be acceptable, but 
ufeful to all who amufe themfelves with microfcopic obfervations, 
as well as to thofe who wifh to increafe that knowledge of the 
invifible world, which the powers of human inveftigation have 
already attained. R.......m 
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Art. XII. Memoirs of Henry Mafers de la Tude, during a Confine. 
ment of thirty-five Years in the State-prifons of France. Of the 
Means he ufed to efcape from the Battille, and twice from the 
Dungeon of Vincennes, with the Confequences of thofe Events, 
Written by himfelf. 12mo. 2s. fewed. Robfon, &c. 1787, 


De Ja Tude informs us, that he was committed to the 
e Ba/fiille, in the year 1749, at the inftance of the Mar. 
chionefs de Pompadour, whom he had inconfiderately, and with 
no ill-meaning, offended. The manner in which he effeéted 
his efcape from the higheft of its towers, and which is detailed 
in the prefent volume, is fuch as greatly ftaggers our belief: but 
if the narrative be indeed authentic (as we imagine it is, notwith. 
ftanding the great improbability of many of its circumftances) 
his fufferings may well have impelled him, as they did, to the 
moft hazardous and daring attempts. As he was imprifoned by 
virtue of Jettres de cachet,-and as thefe inftruments of arbitrary 
power are, with juft abhorrence, reprobated by our countrymen, 
we will extraét the Editor’s (it is not the Author’s) argument 
in favour of them: according to which, they have their, founda- 
tion in reafon, and a love of juffice ; and it is only the abufe of 
them which we ought to condemn *: A.B. 

‘In a conftitution like that of France, /ettres de cachet may, and 
do, ferve to prevent the ferious confequences with which an infraétion 
of fome of the penal laws are attended. Whole families are difho- 
noured, for feveral generations, by the profligacy of any member of 
them, when convi¢tion and legal punifhment ftops his wicked career. 
A Frenchman, guilty of a high crime or mifdemeanor, and punithed 
for it, deftroys his family, its collateral branches, even in honour 
and profeflion, and renders his near relations incapable of holding 
any employ under the Crown: fo that his father, brothers, uncles, 
&c. fuffer more than himfelf, and remain living monuments of the 
infamy of an unprincipled wretch, who has been {natched from among 
them by the unerring hand of juftice. 

* Were it not from a natural effort to prevent the innocent from 
fuffering with the guilty, /ettres de cachet would feldom be made ufe 
of. It is publicly known, that the reigning monarch is a great lover 
of juftice; and that, fenfible of the unlimited power with which he 
is invefted, he is ever on his guard againft the infinuations of men 
immediately about his perfon, left, by an imprudent attention to 
their requefts, he fhould be furprifed into aéts of authority, which, 
upon mature deliberation, might appear to have been unnecefiary. 





* A very refpectable writer informs us, that the Ba/ille is by no 
means fo terrible at the prefent day as in former times ; and that the 
number of prifoners has not, of late years, amounted, at any oné 
time, to more than nine or ten perfons. ‘The expences neceffarily 
attending this State-prifon are, however, fo very confiderable (not 
lefs, according to fome accounts, than twenty-five thoufand pounds 
flerling per annum), that it will probably be foan annihilated. , 
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Several recent occurrences may be adduced in proof of this affertion ; 
articularly his Majefty’s repeated refufal to fign lettres de cachet, 
F ted up with the names of perfons who were inimical to the defigns 
of the minifter of the day. But the fame juftice which reftrains the 
King on like occafions, is the caufe of his compliance on others ; if 
a father of a family, who has a reprobate fon, whofe conduct gives 
reafonable fuppofitions that he may, very probably, commit fome 
aét which will bring him within the reach of the penal laws, makes 
an application to Government, communicates his fears, and fur- 
nifhes authentic documents, which prove the reafonablenefs of his 
inquietude, it is then that a /ettre de cachet becomes a falutary remedy 
in the hands of the chief magiftrate, againft the difhonour which 
might otherwife be brought upon the innocent, by confounding 
them with the guilty. 
' ¢ An order is iffued, and the perfon complained of is punifhed by 
a temporary deprivation of that liberty which he fhewed every difpa- 
{ition to abufe. He is confined in fome fortrefs, and treated, in 
every refpect, according to the rank he held in fociety. Refleétion 
fucceeds to diforderly behaviour ; and he is foon con{cious of the hy- 
mane interference of power, which, if he knows how to profit by 
experience, faves him from deftruction, and his family from difgrace. 
When the father, or relation, who folicited the /ettre de cachet, has 
reafon to think that the young man is convinced of the errors of his 
paft life, a fimple application to the Sovereign is fufficient to obtain 
him his liberty; he is then reftored to his friends, and re-enters 
fociety, without fo much as a bluth on account of the correétion he 
has received from the lenient hand of juftice, which, in thefe cafes, 
is ever tempered with the greatelt moderation, becaufe it is excited 
againft the culprit by paternal affection, added to.a jealous fentiment 
of honour on behalf of himfelf, as well as of thofe to whom he is 
allied. It happens, for the moft part, that he becomes a good fub- 
ject, is of fervice to his country, and refpected by his fellow-citizens: 
whereas, had he been permitted to continue his vicious career, he 
might have finifhed it on a {caffold, and have left daggers in the bo- 
fom of the innocent, whofe only crime would have been, to have 
had fuch a wretch for a relation.’ 

Allowing all this in favour of Jettres de cachet, ftill it may be 
urged, their being fo liable to abufe, is fufficient to overturn the 
foregoing apology for them. ‘The cafe of M. dela Tude isa 
{triking inftance of the horrid effeéts of fuch aéts of defpotifm : 
an indifcreet youth, we fee, has only to offend, through mere 
inadvertence, the vengeful concubine of a King, and he is liable 


to fuffer all the terrible confequences of a thirty-five years cruel 
confinement in a itate-prifon: at the end of which, his only 
confolation may be, to cry out, with the wretched Author of 
thefe memoirs, ‘ I can hardly perfuade myfelf that I yet belong 
to human nature; for—my mind having loft al] idea of happie 
nefs, comprehends nothing but the excruciating torments which 
it yet experiences.’ p. 24.—Briton ! be thankful that thy coun- 
try is yet a ftranger to the accommodations of lettres de cachet. 
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Aart. XIII. The Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta to the 25th 
of Geo. III. inclufive, with a copious Index, and an Appendix 
confilting of obfolete and curious Acts, fome of which were never 
before printed. By Owen Ruffhead, Efq. A new Edition, re. 
vifed, correéied, and continued ;-by Charles Runnington, Ef. 
Barrifter at Law. 4to. 10 Vols. 101. 10s. Boards. By the 
King’s Printers. Sold by Cadell, &c. 


HE great multiplicity of our Statutes has long been a fub- 

ject of complaint, and many plans have been propofed, 
by learned and fpeculative men, to remedy this growing evil, by 
fubmitting them to a complete revi/ion, and extracting from the 
heterogeneous mafs, an uniform and confiftent code. 

So long ago as the reign of James the Firft, when the Sta- 
tutes were not a tenth part fo voluminous as they are at prefent, 
an intimation, on this fubjeét, came from the Throne itfelf, to 
the two Houfes of Parliament, for the above-mentioned purpofe; 
and fimilar propofals have, from time to time, been made, in the 
fame view, fome by public, and others by private recommendas 
tion. 

Mr. Serjeant Runnington is of opinion, that § a Commiffion, 
formed of profeffional characters, not in Parliament, might, by 
moderate attention, and fleady perfeverance, revife and reform 
our Statute-book, in the courfe of a very fhort time.’—lIt is 
not very likely, that the Houfe of Commons would confent to 
delegate fo important a truft to any individuals, not of their own 
body ; and we are convinced, that the learned Serjeant, if he 
were in Parliament, would change his opinion. But whether, 
after all, fuch a reformation and reduétion of the Statutes would 
be attended with every beneficial confequence expected from it, 
may be ferioufly queftioned. This point has been difcufled, 
with ability, by the late Dr. Ruffhead, in the Preface to his 
edition *; and Mr, Serjeant Runnington, though he differs 
from his learned and ingenious predeceflor in his conclufions, 
has yet followed his example, in retaining many Statutes which 
are now obfolete, but which throw light on the inftitutions of 
former times, and contribute to iliuftrate our national hiftory. 

In this edition, local aéts, and fuch as are interefting only to 
a {mal] pare of the community, are, with propriety, omitted; the 
Editor retaining only the title and number of the chapter. Un- 
der this clafs are comprehended the Paving Acts, and A@s for 
building Bridges, making Inclofures, &c. together with the nu- 
merous Acts for the recovery of fmall debts, except thofe that 
relate to the metropolis. 





——_ | 


* Dr. Ruffhead’s very valuable arrancement of the Statutes was 
particularly reviewed in our xxviiith vol. p. 61, et /eq. 
The 
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The rules which the learned Editor has prefcribed to himfelf, 
in the other parts of his undertaking, are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing terms: . ; 

+ ‘6 References to reported cafes are of confequence in a work of this 
defcription ; and though this be * the proper toil of artlefs induftry,’” 
yet it requires a diligent perfeverance to accomplith it. The many 
references with which it abounds, have, for the moft part, been care~ 
fully examined ; thofe which did not apply the Editor has rejected, 
retaining only fuch as were appofite; fupplying at the fame time the 
many additional ones (with fome occafional notes), which the va- 
rious Decifions fince the publication of Mr. Rufhead’s laft edition 
rendered abfolutely neceffary. Authorities may neverthelefs_fome- 
times feem to have been accumulated without neceflity ; and perhaps 
fome will be found, which might without lofs have been thrown 
afide. As to the references to the different Aéts on the fame fubje&, 
every care has been taken to correct the errors, and fupply the defects, 
of former editions. The operation of the Aéts referred to, is in ge- 
neral {pecified, by difcriminating whether they repeal, or revive, 
continue, enforce, or explain the Act under confideration. Where 
the Statute referred to, contains matter relative to fubjects of a dif- 
ferent nature, the Reader is directed to the very fection which re- 
gards the object of inquiry ; in addition to which, particular atten- 
tion has been paid, to place the Act referred to, immediately oppofite 
to the claufe affetted by the reference. In regard to thofe Aéts, 
which, when taken together, form one regular, though particular, 
code,—as the Excife, Cuftoms, Bankrupt Laws, &c.—the Editor has 
expunged ‘* the many thoufand new references” with which Mr. 
Rufhead had burthened his laft edition ; referring the Reader gene- 
rally to the fubjeét matter in the Index. By this mean, the whole 
fyftem is embraced in one regular comprehenfive view. The Reader 
contemplates with certainty the various alterations which the fubjeéct 
has undergone at different periods; and thus the fatigue and diffi- 
culty of atedious and an intricate refearch are obviated, and the 
Reader more readily conduéted to the true conftruction of the A& 
under his confideration.’ 

The Index to the Statutes, correéted and enlarged by Mr. 
Runnington, forms a valuable part of the prefent edition, and 
gives it a decided preference over all others that have yet ap- 
peared, It includes the various acts, down to the 29th year of 
the prefent King. Among the heads which have received .the 
moft confiderable additions, are, Certiorari, Coffs, Cuf/toms, Da- 
mages, Excife, Exchequer, Felony, General Ijfue, Scotland, Seamen, 
Ships, and Stamps. 

Our learned Editor makes a proper apology for the length of 
time employed in the publication, and which, he obferves, was 
‘in fome meafure owing to certain profeffional avocations, to 
which he was bounden to attend.,—-When, however, the nature 
of the work is duly confidered, fuch an apology will be deemed 


the lefs neceflary, becaufe, from too much precipitancy, many 
errors 
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errors and inaccuracies might have enfued, which affiduity ang 
caution, joined with frequent opportunities for re-€xamination 


and — muft neceflarily detect ma oe Rm. 4 G, 
ArT. XIV. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


1. Défenfe del’Hygrometre a Cheveu: i.e. Defence of the Hair Hygro. 
meter ; in Continuation of the E/ays on Hygrometry. By M, de 
Saufflure, Emeritus Profeffor of Philofophy, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 60. Ge 
neva. 1788. 


r our review of M. de Luc’s Thoughts on Meteorology *, we 
gave an account of his new hygrometer, and of the irregu- 
Jarities which he imputes to M. de Sauffure’s. The latter gen. 
tleman has now retorted the charge, attributing the general dif. 
agreement between the two inftruments to irregularities in M, 
de Luc’s; and afligning fome aberrations of his own hygrometer, 
which could not have proceeded from that caufe, to its having been 
out of order, He is fomewhat warm, and it is natural to be fo 
in defence of an inftrument in which he had fo implicitly con- 
fided, through a long feries of intricate and laborious refearches, 
and on which he had built at laft fo grand and operofe a fa- 
bric: but as Truth is the profefled object on both fides, we tru 
that the further difcuffion of this fubjeét (for it cannot reft as 
it is) will be carried on with the liberality that becomes her vo- 
taries, without prejudice, and without afperity. In the mean 
time, we fhall ftate, as concifely as we can, the principal alle- 
gations of both parties, without prefuming to interpofe any 
opinion of our own, in points which rigorous éxperiments alone 
can decide. 

As M. de Sauffure’s hygrometer does not well admit of being 
put into water, for marking the term of extreme humidity, he 
takes that term from air loaded with as much moifture as it can 
receive, by confining it over water under a glafs bell, wetted on 
the infide—M. De Luc had objected, that the apparent humi- 
dity of the air is variable with the heat, infomuch that the 
vapour of bo:/ing water produces rather drynefs than moifture in 
bodies expofed to it; and that though M. De Sauflure’s hygra- 
meter could not difcover the variations of humidity under the 
bell, his own fhewed them to be very confiderable.—To this it 
is an{wered, that thefe variations of M, de L.’s were owing to 4 
fault of its own (which will be noticed hereafter) ; that while 
the bell is kept wet within, the air will always be faturated, 
and any true hygrometer will remain at the fame point, what- 
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* See Monthly Review, vols. Ixxvi. p. 312, and Ixxvii, p. 116. 
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the variation of heat may be; that the moment the a. 

es again to that point, whether in open or confined 
gir, thin plates of glafs, placed at the fide of it, will begin to 
appear dewy, @ proof of the /aturation of the air; that it is onl 
in very hot and very dry tubes that the vapour of boiling water 
js dry, and that pulfe, &c. cooked in this vapour [furely not 
in the vapour, but in the /feam or decompofed vapour], become 
tender, and not dry. 

To hairs, ufed by M. de Sauffure as hygrometric mate- 
rials, and to vegetable and animal fubftances in general, taken 
in the longitudinal direction of the fibres, M. de Luc objeéted, 
that their extenfion by moifture is irregular; that when put 
into water, which, according to him, is the true fixed term of 
extreme humidity, they lengthen at firft, and then fhorten, or 
move backwards ; that this refrogradation is variable, according 
as they had ftood previoufly in a moift or dry air; that in all 
hafty tranfitions, in air itfelf, from moifture to drynefs, or from 
drynefs to moifture, they move by jerks, going at firft beyond 
the point at which they ultimately fix.—-M. de Sauflure an- 
{wers, that he had himfelf obferved this irregularity on immerfion 
in water; and that he felects thofe hairs which have it in the 
hwef degree, not amounting to more than 1 or 2° of his fcale ; and 
that air faturated with moifture is the propereft term of extreme 
humidity, becaufe it is the humidity of air that the inftrument is 
intended to meafure. He acknowledges, however, that in con- 
fequence of thefe irregularities, his point of extreme humidity 
appears now to be, not 100, but 98°. 

Againft M. de Luc’s whalebone flips cut acrofs the grain, 
M. de S. alleges, that they contain a quantity of glutinous mat- 
ter, in which, water produces an indefinite extenfion ; and that, 
by the continued introduction of water, they would be extended 
more and more, without limitation, if they were not held toge- 
ther by the tranfverfe filaments which config the longitudinal 
ones; but that thefe filaments are lax enough to admit of being 
extended beyond the point to which they would be carried by 
their hygrometric affinity with watery vapour. He fays, the 
true point of extreme humidity on this hygrometer is but $0 or 
81°; and that all the degrees thence to 100 are produced by 
water thus depofited in fubftance in the glutinous matter; that 
in {uch circumftances, an increafe of heat may produce an appear- 
ance of drynefs, by diflipating this furplus water, though the moift- 
ure of the air continues the fame ; and that irregularities, arifing 
from this caufe,are apparent in the experiments made by M. de L. 
himfelf. This objection would be of more weight, if it were 

only in water that the whalebone flip is lengthened to 100; but 
when it receives nearly the fame extenfion in a moift but tranf- 
Parent atmofphere, which depofits no dew, we cannot fee by 
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what other power than that of hygrometric affinity the water j, 
in this cafe abforbed from the air. 

We fhall only obferve further on this fubje&, that if M 
de Luc’s hygrometer be fallacious, he does not appear to have 
placed much confidence in its accuracy, we mean in its jndj. 
cating the real degrees of humidity exifting at different times in 
the atmofphere: of that he exprefles his doubts, which are cer. 
tainly well founded, and as applicable to other hygrometers ag 
to his. Even the expanfion of fluids by heat is not in all 
cafes uniform, or proportional to the augmentations of heat ; and 
it isemuch lefs likely that organic bodies fhould be uniformly 
dilated by uniform increments of any dilating caufe, unlefs the 
longitudinal and tranfverfe fibres were equally dilatable, fo that 
their inclination to one another, and confequently the figures 
of the mefhes, or interftices between them, might remain inva. 
riably the fame. 

M. de Sauffure has made fome ftrictures alfo on M. de Luc’s 
theory; but as they are merely perfonal, we fhall only fay, that 
if, as he alleges, the latter has found correfpondences which 
do not exift between his prefent fentiments and thofe advanced 
in his former works, M. de S. has done the fame with refpeé 
to their two fyftems ; for he affirms that M. de L.’s fyftem is no 
otber than his own! As well may it be faid, that M. de Sauf. 
fure’s is no other than that of Dr. Hamilton, which was pub- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions more than twenty years 
ago. 

’The Author concludes this publication with animadverfions 
on two other hygrometers lately propofed in Italy, which their 
authors have endeavoured to recommend at the expence of 
his ; one of them confifts of a goofe-quill filled with quickfilver, 
the other of a flip of goldbeater’s fkin; but neither the inftru- 
ments themfelves, nor the objections on either fide, merit our 


particular notice. @h...m. 


II. Le Plan de Dieu envers les Hommes, tel qu il la manifefé dans 
la Nature et la Grace. i.e. The Plan of God, with regard to 
Man, as manifefted in the Religion of Nature, and in the 
Gofpel Difpenfation. By Ferpinanp OLivier PetitT- 
PIERRE, formerly Paftor of La Chaux de Fonds. 8vo. Vol.1. 
Hamburgh. 1786. 

The eternity of future punifhments, is a doétrine which can 
have no foundation, but in the moft exprefs declarations of 
fcripture. Whether the texts, which are fuppofed to affert it, 
ought to be underftood in a literal and abfolute fenfe, is 4 
queftion into which we fhall not enter. It is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the zeal with which this opinion has been main- 
tained as a doctrine of the Gofpel, and the odium which, by 


many, has been caft on thofe who have endeavoured to modify 
it, 
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it, has often given rife to ftrong prejudices againft a religion, 
with which this tenet was {uppofed to be thus infeparably con- 
. pious and learned men, however, whofe attachment to 
Chriftianity could not be doubted, have thought that this doc- 
trine was not lefs inconiiftent with the defign and tenor of the 
Gofpel revelation, than with every rational idea of the Divine 
attributes. Hence they have fuppofed that the punifhment of 
the wicked, in a future ftate, will have a term, and, by core 
recting their vicious inclinations and evil habits, effe&t their en- 
tire reformation, fo that, in the event, it will be productive of 
their final happinefs, This is the opinion maintained by our bene- 
volent Author, who having been perfecuted on this account by his 
charitable brethren ia Switzerland, fought an afylum in London, 
where he refided feveral years, beloved and refpected by all who 
had an opportunity of knowing him, After having by induftry 
and frugality procured a competence, he was refolved to employ 
the Jeif{ure Providence afforded him, in compofing this work 
upon the plan of God; performing thus what he deemed his 
duty, in the only manner his circumitances would permit. 

The plan of God, M. Perirprerre thinks, is clearly exe 
prefled in 1 Tim. ii. 4. which be has adopted for his motto, 
where it is faid, God our Saviour will have all men to be faved, and 
to come to the knowledze of ihe truth. ‘The former claufe of this 
paflage points out their final dettination; the latter, the means 
by which they are to be conducied to it. Toexplain this plan 
is the defign of his work, which is divided into four Parts; the 
firft, which is contained in the volume before us, treats of the 
infinite goodnefs of God ; the fecond will be devoted to the con- 
fideration of the animal and /piritual nature of man: in the third 
Part, the author propofes to treat of the falvation of all men, 
and of that knowledge of the truth, which is neceflary in order 
to be faved; and, in the fourth, to confider the manifeftation of 
truth, in the difpenfation of nature, and in that of grace. 

In the firft chapter of the prefent volume, the Author defines 
the infinite goodnefs of God to be, his invariable inclination, eter- 
nally, to communicate all poffible good to all his creatures. This de- 
finition, he obferves, includes its nature, its effect, its duration, 
and its objeét; he briefly explains each of. thefe particulars ; 
and adds, that, though every creature, that is fenfible of good 
and evil, muft be an object of infinite goodnefs, yet it is only 
with refpect to man, that he here propoies to confider it. 

In the fecond chapter, M. Petitpierre confiders the proofs of 
the infinite goodne{s of God. Thefe are of two kinds, the one 
derived from reafon, the other from {cripture. This part of his 
work is an admirable inflance of philofophical precifion, united 
with the utmoft perfpicuity and fimplicity. His deduétion of 
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the Divine perfe€tions, from the neceffary exifience of the Deity, 
is a matterly piece of metaphyfical reafoning, carried on, and 
exprefled, in a manner fo €afy and natural, that it is rendered 
Jevel to almoft every capacity. 

The third chapter contains inferences; or confequences, de. 
duced from the infinite goodnefs of God: thefe are divided into 
two clafles, as they relate either to the theory, or the pra@tice of 
religion. 

The firft of thefe inferences is, that infinite goodne/s muff be ina 
comprehenfible to finite inte/hgences ; by which is meant, not that it 
is obfcure or unintelligible; not that we are incapable of form 
ing diftinét and juft ideas of it; not that we cannot comprehend 
by the moft fatisfactory evidence that God is infinitely good; 
but that this attribute is inexhauftible, and can never be fully 
comprehended in all its extent and energy. 

The fecond inference is, that it is abfolutely impoffible that there 
fhould be any thing in God inconfiftent with infinite goodnefs. Here 
our Author examines, at large, the feveral attributes afcribed to 
the Deity in fcripture ; he explains the paflages in which they 
are mentioned, and fhews their perfec harmony with each 
other, and with God’s goodnefs, if rightly underftood. In this 
examination, we meet with abundance of juft criticifm, founded 
on a clofe attention to the feope and tenor of revelation in gene. 
ral, and to the particular defign of the paflages adduced. 

The third inference ts, that whatever God does, mu/f? be the re- 
fult of bis infinite goodne/s ; and that nothing can poffibly happen 
to any individual creature, throughout the univerfe, which will 
not be productive of the greateft poffible good to that creature, 
The objection drawn from the exiftence of moral evil, is there 
judicioufly obviated by obferving, that holinefs, or the moral 
perfection of the will, muft be the refult of a degree of under- 
ftanding and knowledge, which muft be gradually acquired by 
the exeicife and improvement of our faculties; that cll this is 
attained, the will muit fometimes err ; and thus moral, together 
with natural evil, which may be confidered as a remedy necef- 
fary to its cure, muft inevitably take place in man. Should it 
ftill be afked, why God did not create us as perfeét in holinefs 
as we fhall one day be in heaven? he acknowleges, that to give 
a fatisfactory anfwer, would require a much more intimate know- 
Jedge of human nature than we can at prefent attain. But that 
Gud, in creating the world, has not excluded moral and natural 
evil, is a fact, and we need nothing further to convince us that 
its admiffion into the fyftem of the univerfe was inevitable. 

The fecond feétion of this chapter concludes the volume with 
inferences of a practical nature: thefe are fuch as obvioufly arile 
from the doétrine here inculcated, and recommend the moft 


amiable and rational fentiments of love to God and benevo- 
lence 
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lence to man, manifefted in all the various branches of piety 
and virtue. 

Such are the outlines of this excellent work ; from which we 
make no extraéts, being informed that an Englifh tranflation 
of it is now in the prefs. A regard for the interefts of ge- 
nuine religion prompts us to recommend it to the attention of 
the Public, as we have never feen Chriftianity fo ably cleared 
from the rubbifh with which certain theologians have fo 
wretchedly encumbered it, nor the glorious Go/pel of God repre- 
fented in a more rational, amiable, and enlarged point of view. 

The Author’s manner is entirely his own, and is peculiarly 
adapted to his fubject: bis order is luminous, and his expre(- 
fion remarkably clear and p!ain; negligent of the artificial beau- 
ties of ftyle, he is more folicitous abourc the juftnefs of his ideas, 
than the arrangement of his periods. “The whole appears to be 
the refult of long and clofe meditation; it bears evident marks 
of the utmoft fimplicity and integrity of mind, of the moft fer- 
vent, yet benevolent zeal for the honour of God, and of that 
calm and cheerful fortitude, which fuch fublime ideas of re- 
ligion naturally tend to infpire. M 
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Art. 15. A Trip to Parnaffus; or, the Judgment of Apollo on Dra- 
matic Authors and Pertormers. A Poem. 4to. 23. Bew, &c. 
1788. 

HE plan of the * Seffion of the Poets,” by Sir John Suckling, 
hath been adopted by many of the fons of Apollo, with va- 
tious fuccefs, from Rochefter and Mulgrave, down to the author of 
the ** Children of Thefpis,”’ and the fair writer of this poetical dream: 
who is not the leaft fuccefsful of Suckling’s imitators ; and is a much 
better verfifier than was Sir John,—though Congreve ityled him natural 
and ea/y.—1n appreciating the refpective merits of our prefent race of 
dramatic authors, and aétors, fhe is careful to throw out no reflection on 
private chara@ters; buc, as public performers, whether in the clofet 
or on the boards, {he confiders them as proper objects of critical in- 
veltigation.—As a fpecimen of her judgment, as well as of her poetic 
ftyle, we have feleed her opinion of an amiable and promifing 
young actrefs: - 


‘ Next Baunton, fweet maid, who fo eafily caught 
The leffons which Thefpis and Nature have taught; 
Whofe aétion, fo chaite, fo untainted by art, 
Awakens the feelings, and fpeaits to the heart. 
** Oh! thame, (faid Apotio) oh! fhame on the rown, 
. For negleéting this flower (he spoke with a frown). 
Rev, March, 1788. S This 
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This fair bud of genius, if rear’d by their hand, 

In the funfhine of favour would fweetly expand ; 

Bat chill’d by negleét, it will fhrink from the eye, 

Hide its fweets in the defart, and languifhing die. 

But go, lovely girl, from the world hide your charms, 
Till the gay fickle Town woo you back to their arms: 
There ftudy the drama, with care read each page, 

And your genius fhall gather frefh ftrength with your age ; 
I will ever attend you, your ftudies direct, 

Improve ev’ry beauty, point out each defect; 

Then return with new vigour, the Town fhall adore, 

And wonder they faw not your merits before. 

So Sol the damp mifts which at morn hide his face, 

Ere noon will difpel by the ftrength of his rays, 
And though rifing in clouds, he will fet in a blaze.” 


Art 16. Mont Blanc: An irregular Lyric Poem. By the Rev, 
. Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, Author of Edwy and Edilda*,. &e, 

4to. 3s. Baldwin, &c. 1788. 

In our laft Appendix, we gave, from M. de Sauffure, an ample 
account of Mont Blanc. Mr. Whalley’s poetical defcription of the 
fame Giant of the Earth, appears to have been drawn from his own 
perfonal furvey of this immenfe and grand obje&t, fomewhat aided 
by M. Bourrit’s obfervations. 

The poem, like its fublime fubjeé, is wild, and srregudar, as it 
profeffes to be; but, generally, well fuftained by the genius and 
fancy of the Author: and the notes will contribute not a little to in- 
creafe the Reader’s entertainment. 

We fometimes meet with incongruous metaphors, as * vapours, 
drinking brilliance from the fount of day,’ p. 10. ‘ The orbit of 
the eagle’s radiant eye drinks new fire from the fount cf light,’ p. 24. 
‘ The fummer breeze jhakes the pofition of the icy pinnacles,’ p. 26. 
With fome others. 

_ But, notwithftanding the flight imperfections which a critical eye 
may difcern in Mr. Whalley’s performance, the poem has confi- 
derable merit.—It would be difficult to give an extract from a com- 
pofition fo fingular in its nature, and fo various in its parts, without 
injury to it as a whole. We fhall, therefore, only add our thanks to 
the ingenious Author, for the pleafure we have received in the peru- 
fal of his animated and (in general) harmonious performance. 


Art. 17. Edward; or the Curate. A Poem; in Three Cantos. By 
the Rev. S. Hoole, A.M. 4to. 33. Dodfley. 1787. 

This poem may afford pleafure to thofe of our Readers who love 
a melancholy tale, delivered in eafy verfe. Mr. Hoole has imitated 
the fimplicity of Spenfer, without adopting his obfolete phrafeology, 
or forgetting the harmony and elegance which modern poetry de- 
mands, After the example of Milton, in the beginning of the 34 
book of his Paradife Loft, he has introduced his fubjeét with an affect- 
ing reference to his own misfortune, @ defe of fight, to confole him- 


ad 





* For our account of Edwy and Edilda, fee Rey, vol. Ixi. p. 765 
and for a poem, to Mrs. Siddons, Ixviii. p. 185. felf 
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felf under which he appears to have undertaken this poetical detail of 


Edward’s woes: 
« And thou whofe verfe a brother’s woes would tell, 
With gratitude furvey thy better ftate ; 
From thy faint heart thole reftlefs thoughts expel, 
Which oft have led thee to deplore thy fate ; 
Thy nerves of fight in early youth decayed 
Beyond the power of medicine to reftore, 
Lent to thy willing fearch a feeble aid, 
Juft thewed fair learning’s book, and bad thee read no more.’ 


But if Mr. Hoole’s nerves of fight be decayed, the faculties of his 
mind are {trong and vigorous, and he appears to poflefs a power not 
only of amufing himfelf, but alfo of entertaining others. Moo-y: 


Art. 18. Jekyll: a Political Eclogue. 4to. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1788. 

On the death of Alderman Townfhend, which happened in the 
courfe of the laft fummer, Mr. Jekyll fucceeded to the vacant feat 
in Parliament for the borough of Calne in Wiltthire, where it is fup- 
pofed that a noble Marquis has confiderable influence. By daring 
to reprefent a body of eleétors, who have a right to fend their de- 
puty to the great council of the nation, it feems that he, who never 
gave umbrage before, is now guilty of a high crime and mifdemea- 
nor. ‘To place him and his patron in a ridiculous light, is the {cope 
of this poem. ‘To wait till Mr. Jekyll had taken a decided part in 
the Houfe of Commons, would have been an act of forbearance, to 
which the impatient fpirits of the time would not fubmit. A laugh 
was to be raifed as foon as poflible; in order to prepare the new mem- 
ber for the miferies of a maiden /peech. 

In point of compofition, it muft be allowed, that this political 
{quib has fomewhat higher than every-day merit: but we think it has 
met with more than its due meafure of praife. ‘To him, who writes 
for a party, the cafe is not uncommon ; and the party, which at pre- 
fent tries all its efforts, feems to underftand the art of puffing, be- 
yond any that we remember in this country. To the Rolliad, and the 
Probationary Odes, nothing muft be compared. A knot of critics and 
minor poets clubbed their talents to produce thofe wonderful pieces, 
and the authors are determined to crown themfelves with laurel, All 
genius is centered with them: they are a faction in poetry, as well as 
politics. The editor of Bellendenus writes better Latin than Cicero ; 
and Prior is furpafied by every fcribbler of a tale or a ballad. Wedo 
not find that the miniltry have as yet formed a board of poetatters. 
Should they be driven by felf-defence to adopt the meafure, we fhall 
have a nation of libellers; Bella per Lmathios plufquam civilia cam- 
pos. The poetical war is waged, at prefent, by one fide only. With 
the {mall fhot of Odes, Paftorals, and Elegies, they have peppered 
their adverfaries for fome time paft; but their powder is of the fort 
complained of in the laft war; it {pends its force in a little time, and 
never carries home to the enemy. | 

We have faid that the lampoon, now before us, has its degree of 
Merit: the falt is fometimes Attic: we have here and there a {pright- 
ly thought; the verfification is always fmooth, and now and -then 
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rifes to vigour. The honour of this production is now generalfy 


given to a perfon of rank, defervedly admired in the circle of his ac. 


quaintance for his agreeable qualities ; but to us it feems a piece of 


Mofaic work, inlaid by different hands. It puts us in mind of the 
old batchelor’s child in the play: ‘* Ic has the air, and turn, and 
manner of Lord : when the devil and the politician knows, ig 
is a little compound of a whole junto of wits.” Mr, Jekyll, how. 
ever, needs not die of his wounds :—as Dryden fays, 


Half wits are fleas, fo little and fo light, 





We fcarce fhould know they live, but that they bite. Mv..¥. 


Art. 19. Jn olentem Bellendeni Editorem Carmen Antamabaum. With 
an Epiftle Dedicatory to the free Tranflator of the celebrated Pre. 
face to Bellendenus. 4to. 13. Bell. 

An Englith preface to a copy of Latin verfes is not very common; 


Jee but that is not the only unufual exhibition difplayed in this Carmen 
A 4 Antamaebaim : for it is ftyled a Cento, though it has not the flighteft 
° * 


pretenfions to the title. It is called a Carmen, though it has lines 
which defy /anfiow. It is meaned to be Latin, though it offends 
againit grammar. ‘The Preface to Bellendenus is faid to be the pro- 
duction of a man, whofe profeflion obliges him to correct the errors 
of ftupidity ; to his care, therefore, we earneftly recommend the Au- 
thor of thefe lines, which may prevent future difgrace in future pub- 
lications. At prefent, the critical rod is not the only one, from the 
Jath of which he ought to receive the reward of his deferts. 


Art. 20. The Parriad, addreffed to the Editor of Bellendene, upon 
his elegant, but illiberal Preface. By William Chapman, A. M. 
ato. 1s. 6d. Bew. 1788. 

There is a greater deficiency in the decency, than in the poetry of 
this attack on the Preface to Bellendenus. The charge, however, 
of want of argument, we do not think juft; and we are certain, 
that it may be retorted very fairly on the prefent production of Mr, 


Chapman. D 


Art. 21. Poetical Efforts. By George Saville Carey. 12mo. 2s. 
Jamefon. 1787. 

At page 33 of this collection of poems we meet with—* 4n Ode oy 
Apollo.’ Whether this piece be really written by Apollo, or not, we 
cannot take upon us to determine. It is certainly a very trifling per- 
formance for the God of Song ;—but it might be compofed when he 
was preparing for fleep. In the fuppofition, therefore, that Mr. 
Carey’s veracity is not to be queflioned, and from a perufa! of his 
* poetical efforts,’ we muft obferve,—that he is not a little bold in 
trying his ftrength with fo powerful adeity: at the fame time ex- 
prefling our fears that fhould he fall into the hands of any critical in- 
habitant of Delphi, who is lefs inclined to mercy than oarfelves, he 
may chance to undergo the punifhment of Marfyas *, who was equally 


prefumptuous. AB. 





, He chailenged Apollo in Mufic; and was flayed for his rafh- 
nefs. . 
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Ast. 22. Poetical Effays on Moral Subje@s: To which is added, A 
Winter-piece, in Profe. By a Youth. 1zmo. 1s. 6d. Buck- 
land. 1787 | 
The pious fpirit, and the good intention, of this young Writer, will 

not, we are afraid, atone for the want of fancy in his verfe, and of 

fimplicity in his profe. In the former, kis mufe creeps as much too 
humbly, as fhe foars too loftily in the latter. FE. 


Art. 23. Poems, by Maria and Harriet Falconar. 12mo. 33. 6d 
fewed. Johnfon. 1788. 

Thefe poetic buds * promife fair for a beautiful crop, when the 
full flowering feafon arrives ; if, in the mean time, they are neither 
nipped by the unkind blights, nor chilled by the cold feverity, of cri- 
ticifm. For the prefent, we are glad to fee their growth and bloom 
encouraged by a very handfome fubfcription. 


Art. 24. Ovid's Heroids; or Epifties from the Heroines of Antiquity. 
Tranflated into Englifh Verfe, by James Ewen. 8vo. 6s. Dix- 
well. 1787. 

This sivaauaee, in the arduous tafk of poetical tranflation, pro- 
feffes to have been early converfant with the writings of Pope: how 
much he improved his tafte by the ftudy of fo elegant a model, we 
leave the Reader to judge, by the following extract from the chofe 
of Dido’s Epiitle to Aineas : 

* O that #neas could behold me write ! 
His {word lies in my lap while I indite ; 
My trickling tears the naked fword bedew ; 
Which foon for tears fhall ¢rizg blood’s crimion hue. 
How well your gift and my fad fate agree! 
Cheaply you raife a monument for me. 
This weapon’s not the firft has pierc’d my heart ; 
Jt feels the wound of cruel Cupid’s dart. 
‘ Ann, my dear Sifter, my dear Sifter Ann +, 
Privy to all my weaknefs for the man ; 
When o’er my afhes the laft gifts you thed, 
Say not that me Sichzus e’er did wed: 
Inftead of that infcription o’er my grave, 
Let me for epitaph thefe verfes have: 
‘* /Eneas both the caufe and weapon found, 
** Dido’s own hand urg’d home the fatal wound.” 
The tranflation may perhaps be of fome wfe to idle fchool-boys' in 
the lower forms, but what fatisfaétion can it afford to thofe who are 
capable of admiring the beauties of Ovid ? | 


Art. 25. Poem to the Rev. Meffrs. Ramfay and Clarkfon, Granville 
Sharp, Efq. Capt. Smith, and the refpectable Society of Quakers, 
on their benevolent Exertions for the Suppreffion of the Slave Trade. 
By J. N. Puddicombe, A.M. 4to. 1s. Richardfon, &c. 1788. 


We thal! rejoice to find that Mr. P. is a prophet, as well as a poet; 
for thus he prediéts : 





* The eldeit of thefe Parnaffian filters is fixteen, the other four- 
teen. 


¢ Oh! Sophonifba! Sophonifba, oh! 
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“ Ye perfecuted race, exulting raife 

Your drooping heads, prepare for happier days ; 
A ray of comfort breaking through the gloom 
Of f{cattering woe, portends a milder doom : 
That Power whofe dear peculiar is to blefs, 
Beholds your wrongs, and pities your diftrefs. 
Th’ eventful period will arrive, ’tis nigh—’ 


Amen ! fo be it!—But many there are, who augur differently, 


Art. 26. Poem on the Inhumanity of the Slave-trade. By Ann 
Yearfley. 4to. 2s. Robinfons. 1788. 

The good and ingenious Laétilla, having joined the benevolent 
band, affociated in the caufe of humanity, attacks the flave-trade, 
and flave-holders, with great f{pirit, in a poem which, on the whole, 
does not difgrace her former works, though it is by no means free 
from faults. In particular, we think, that, in the heat of invective, 
fhe mingles too many curfes and execrations with her arguments; fo 
that her poetry is apt to degenerate into fomething like fcolding.— 
In exploding the pleas drawn from our commercial interefts, fhe thus 
flies out : 

~$ Curfes fall 
On the deftructive fvftem that fhall need 
Such bafe fupports !’ 

Again, after expatiating on the crue!ties exercifed on the flaves, 
by their mafters, and reciting a very affecting tale of a poor negroe, 
inhumanly butchered under the forms of Jaw, fhe exclaims, 

. Gracious God ! 
Why thus in mercy let thy whirlwinds fleep 
O’er a vile race of Chriftians, who profane 
Thy glorioas attribute? Sweep them from the earth!” 

But let us proceed to the production of another female pen, em- 

ployed in the fame good caufe : 








Art. 27. Slavery, a Poem. By Hannah More. 4to. Is. 6d, 
Cadell. > 1788. 

Mifs More’s performance breathes a more philofophic fpirit, and 
appears in a more elegant garb, than that which is the fubject of the 
preceding article. She is equally warmed by the facred fire of Li- 
Berty, and fhe pleads the caufe of the enflaved negroes in-firains 
not lefs perfuafive, though perhaps lefs vigorous and energetic than 
thofe of the animated La@tilla. 

The chief excellence of this poem confifts in its pathetic appeals 
to our feelings, in behalf of our fable fellow-creatures : 


‘ From heads to hearts lies Nature’s plain appeal, 
Though few can reafon, all mankind can feel. 
Though wit may boaft a livelier dread of fhame, 

A loftier fenfe of wrong refinement claim ; 
Though polifh’d manners may frefh wants invent, 
And nice diftinétions nicer fouls torment; 
Though thefe on finer fpirits heavier fall, 

Yet natural evils are the fame to all. 


Though 
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‘hough wounds there are which reafon’s force may heal, 
There needs no logic, fure, to make us feel. 

‘The nerve, howe’er untutor’d, can futtain 

A fharp, unutterable fenfe of pain: 

As exquifitely fafhion’d in a flave, 

As where. unequal fate a {ceptre gave.’ 

The poem concludes with a juft tribute of praife to the memory 
of Captain Cook, whole di/coveries tended only to enlarge the bound- 
aries of human happinefs; and we have alfo an eulogium on the 
‘ peaceful Penn,’ with that of the meek-fpirited fect to which the 
great Founder of Pennfylvania belonged ; and who have fo !audably 
exerted themfelves for the fuppreffion of flavery ; at whole pious 
beheit (as our Poetefs happily exprefles it, in the following line), 

‘ The chain untouch’d, drops off; the fetter falls!’ 


Art. 28. ura; or the Slave. A Poem, intwo Cantos. By Tho. 
Geo. Street. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1788. 
We are by no means furprifed, that ver/e-men, as well as profe- 
men, fhould take up their pens to reprobate the fave-trade, and to 
plead with the public in behalf of the poor zegroes. ‘The Mutes are 
by nature the friends of freedom, and never are we more enamoured 
of them than when they efpoufe the caufe of humanity. In a 
work directed to this object, a fmall portion of their iniipence is fuf- 
ficient to render it interefting. ‘Though the ftream be not altogether 
pure from the Heliconian fpring, we can drink of it with pleafure 
if it flows combined with the milk of human kindne/s. AURA, 
therefore, 1s a poem which cannot fail of being read with fome de- 
gree of approbation, though it has many imperfections. In num- 
bers generally flowing with eafe, it relates a moft affecting ftory, 
chiefly founded (as the Author tells us) on a true one, which he had, 
when in Jamaica, from an old negroe woman. Chriftians have rea- 
fon to blufh at the recital; for it proves that if we have not the black 
complexion of the Africans, we have, at leaft {ome of us, the blackeft 
hearts, and can requite the greateft good with the wortt of evils. 
As a fpecimen, we fhall extract the Poet’s account of the manner 
in which a party of Europeans, preferved from deitruétion by the in- 
terpofition of fome humane negroes, rewarded their benefactors : 
‘ Ofwego’s hofpitable manfion gain’d, 
Conceal’d behind fome trees a few remain’d ; 
And thofe to whom Almanzo gave relief, 
The dwelling enter’d of the friendly chief; 
There fpread for them they view a {weet repaft 
Of fruits delicious to the niceft tafte. 
Their hunger by this gen’rous fare appeas’d 
On Aura and her fire the wretches feiz’d 5 
Full many a ftruggle freedom to regain, 
The bold Ofwego made, but made in vain: 
The fignal giv’n, the reft their comrades join’d, 
And Aura and ker aged father bind ; 
For mercy at their feet low Aura bends, 
For mercy, for relief her hands extends; 
They, deaf to pity, no attention pay, 
But drag them to their boat in chains away.’ 
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The ftory is abruptly introduced ; the poem contains fome very 
weak and profaic lines; and we think the Author might have given 
fitier names to his heroes than Ofwego and Almanzo, one of which, 
at leaft, would found very ftrangely in the ears of an African chief. 
With fimilar impropriety too, he here introduces the war-wheop of the 
American favages. 

The preface contains fome faéts relative to the treatment of the ne- 
groes in our fettlements, which are recommended to the attention of 
thofe whofe humanity has prompted them to eftablith /ocieties for the 


abolition of the flave-trade. How far it is politic immediately to 


abolifh this fhocking trade, we cannot pretend to fay; but Hv. 
MANITY feems to require it. Moo. 


Art. 29. The Vifion of Columbus, a Poem, in Nine Books, by Joel 
Barlow, Efq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 1787. 

This is an hiftorical poem, in which the great events which have 
happened in confequence of the difcovery of America, are defcribed 
as in vifionary reprefentation to Columbus. ‘Though we do not find 
in the piece any confiderable fhare of that fire of genius and glow of 
fancy which are effential to epic poetry, yet, as a narrative of real 
faéts in a poetical drefs, it has fome merit. Of the author’s ftyle and 
tafte in verfification the reader will form no unfavourable idea, by 
the following extract from a well-fupported tale of Capac and Oella, 
founders of the Peruvian empire. 


‘ Led by his father’s wars, in early prime, 
Young Capac wancered from a northern clime ; 
Along thefe fhores, with livelier verdure gay, 
‘Through fertile vales the adventurous armies ftray, 
He faw the tribes unnumber’d range the plain, 
And rival chiefs, by rage and flaughter, reign ; 

He faw the fires their dreadful Gods adore, 

Their altars ftaining with their children’s gore ; 
Yet mark’d their reverence for the Sun, whofe beam 
Proclaims his bounties and his power fupreme ; 
Who fails in happier fkies, diffufing good, 
Demands ro victim, and receives no blood. 

‘Jn peace returning with his conquering fire, 
Fair glory’s charms his youthful foul infpire ; 
With virtue warm’d, he fix’d the generous plan,. 
To build his greatnefs on the blils of man. 

‘ By nature form’d to daring deeds of fame, 
Tall, bold, and beauteous rofe his ftately frame ; 
Strong mov’d his limbs, a mild majeftic grace 
Beam’d from his eyes and open’d in his face; 
O’er the dark world his mind fuperior fhone, 
And, foaring, feem’d the femblance of the fun, 
Now fame’s prophetic vifions lift his eyes, 

And future empires from his labours rife ; 

Yet fofter fires his daring views controul, 

Sway the warm wifh, and fill the changing foul. 
Shall the bright genius, kindled from above, 
Bend to the milder, gentler voice of love, 
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That bounds his glories, and forbids to part 
From that calm bower that held his glowing heart ? 
Or fhall the toils imperial heroes claim, 
Fire his bold bofom with a patriot flame, 
Bid fceptres wait him on the diftant fhore, 
And bleft Oella meet his eyes no more? 
* Retiring penfive, near the wonted fhade, 
His unfeen fteps approach the beauteous maid. 
ter raven-locks roll on her heaving breait, 
And wave luxuriant round her flender waift, 
Gay wreaths of flowers her lovely brows adorn, 
And her white raiment mocks the pride of morn. 
Her bufy hand fuftains a bending bough, 
Where woolly clufters fpread their robes of fnow, 
From opening pods unbinds the fleecy ftore, 
And culls her labours for the evening bower, 
Her fprightly foul, by deep invention led, 
Had found the {kill to turn the twifting thread, 
To fpread the woof, the fhuttle to command, 
Till various garments grac’d her forming hand. 
Here, while her thoughts with her own Capac rove, 
O’er former fcenes of innocence and love, 
Through many a field his fancied dangers fhare, 
And wait him glorious from the diftant war; 
Bleft with the ardent wifh, her glowing mind 
A {nowy vetture for the prince defign’d ; 
She feeks the pureft wool, to web the fleece, 
The facred emblem of returning peace.’ 
The author, who is a native of America, gives the public no une 
pleafing fpecimen of his own abilities, and of the attention which 


is paid to the mufes, in this rifing republic. 1% 
NoveELs. 
Art. 30. Blenheim Ledge. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 
1787. 


From the Titum ti ftyle, and littie /everity in the manners of the 
perfons who figure in this novel, it is natural for Reviewers to con- 
clude, that Blenheim Lodge is not the produétion of a mafculine 
pen. Grave and folemn as we are, however, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that the Writer fometimes elicits a fpark or two from our 
frinty bofoms, which kindles into fomething like approbation. Ina 
word, the liyelinefs which runs through many of the pages, evinces 
a capacity for better things; but then it is to be objected, that this 
{prightlinefs often degenerates into flippancy—and thus have we 
finally perufed thefe volumes with difguit. The fable has nothing 
firiking or interefting in it; the characters are not fufficiently difcri- 
minated ; and as to the moral, we cannot find it. A.B. 


Art. 31. The School of Virtue, on a new Plan. Infcribed to her Ma- 
jefty. By a Gentleman of the Temple. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. 
fewed. Lane. 2787. 

We have here a very fingular produftion. A novel written, as we 
take it, by a Methodiit, or at leaf by fome one of a fanatical 
"cal; 
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calt:—a farrago, in fhort, of religion, ravifhment, philofophy, and 
love. —The whole fet forth in a ftyle which will no doubt be highly 
approved of by the good people of Moorfields and Tottenham Cour 
Road. 


Art. 32. The Weft Indian; or, Memoirs of Frederic Charlton. 12mo, 
z2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Axtell. 1787. 

This Author, in the dedication of his book to the Reviewers, 
fays, * Juft look at the dixding, which to the major part of modern 
{fcholars is the moft material (witty rogue !)—then add the puff of. 
Ligue, and depend on having an acknowledgment and invitation lefe 
at your publifher’s.” An invitation! Gadzookers! At Chriftmas 
100! for the book came out juft before the holidays: a time when— 
to borrow a rhyme from the facetious Harry Carey— 


- Geefe, hams, and turkies, 
Are feen all alluring \ike—chapels and churches. 


And yet—no, Sir, no.—lf we may judge from this ‘ mental olio’— 
as you are pleafed to call your production—your table would prefent 
us with nothing but kickfhaws: a lenten entertainment !—And that 
will never do for Reviewers; they muft have fomething fubftantial, 
fomething that will really nourifh and give them heart —for as the 
Preacher well obferveth, “‘ There is nothing better for a man than 
that he fhould eat and drink, and that he thould make his foul enjoy 
good in his labour.”” Now if food be the more particularly requifite 
after fatigue, what ought not to be prepared for aus ? A B. 





Art. 33. The Platonic Guardian; or, Hiftory of an Orphan. By a 
Lady. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Lane. 1787. 

A lady, of the name of Cleveland, becomes, on the death of her 
parents, the ward of Mr. Crawfurd, a gentleman of fortune. Mr, 
C. is young ; and had been married (a father’s match) at an early 
age, and for the fake of intereft, to an old and envious woman, 
whom he confequently hates. ‘The guardian and ward are ena- 
moured of each other, without any declaration of affection on the 

artof either. The wife, however, difcovers this mutual penchant ; 
and Mifs C. is under the neceflity of quitting their houfe. She ex- 

eriences a variety of misfortunes, occafioned primarily by the failure 
of her banker: after a proper time, however, the lady_ of -her 

uardian dies—the lovers are then united and happy. Such are the 
leading charatters in the ftory. ‘The epifodical parts are entertain- 
ing, and the whole is prettily written. It muft at the fame time be 
obferved of this novel, that it refembles too particuiarly that of 
“ Caroline, or the Diverfities of Fortune ;? and which we noticed in 
our Review for Auguft laft.— From the fy/e and mauner we fuppofe 
them to be the production of the fame pen, A.B. 


Art. 34. The School for Fathers; or, the Victim of a Curfe. A 
Novel. Containing authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes, with 
hiftorical Facts. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons, 
1788. 
this publication is very improperly ftyled a novel. It almoft 

wholly confifts of the letters of two unfortunate lovers, who are fepa- 

rated by the ill-timed ambition of their friends, and who are the fo 
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ht and wonder of—each other. But let the gentleman, who is 
d Alfred, fpeak for himfelf. 
‘Alfred to Elwina. 
‘ Why did [ not open your dear little note at the moment vou 
gave it into my hand, or why did Elwina prevent me ?’—By this we 
erceive, that the lady, after writing a letter to Alfred, was herfelf 
the bearer of it.—‘ Doubtlefs the thought | avould run mad with dee 
light, and commit fome rafh act in my phrenzy.’ Again—‘ I fat 
down to the only employment worthy of concluding iuch a day, 
reading over your charming letters. Believe me, every time I perufe 
them I difcover frefh beauties; they are /uperior to any thing I ever 
read in any language ; and I fhould pronounce them moft finifhed per- 
formances, were I to meet with them in the hands of any one.’— 
Very likely ; but cool and fober Reviewers— Reviewers who are not 
in love, may think differently. ‘ What then mutft be my opinion of 
the dear lines, when the writer is fo well known, fo admired, as is 
Elwina! What a happine/s for me that we were born in the fame age !” 
« « * —*I could almoft exclaim with the rapturous Torrifmond, 
‘© I have lived enough.’ —— 
I do not mean.to purfue the {peech any farther, only to fay, if I had 
died direétly, and my memory retained the circumftances of that day 
alone, I fhould, fo deceived, think all my life had been bleft.’ 

What Mr. Alfred means by ‘ dying dire¢ily,’ and his memory re- 

taining the circumftances, &c. may not, perhaps, be fufficiently ob- 
vious to common underftandings. But now let us attend to the lady, 
who is not behind-hand in the ardour of her proteftations of love: 
the lady, whofe letters, as we have been already informed, are 
‘ fuperior to any thing in any language.’ Letherfpeak. ‘ The 
Jaft evening I ftole away from them it was the full moon. I walked 
penfively up to that dear {pot from whence I took the view you fo 
well remember, and fo highly prized. Oh, Alfred, what a crowd of 
ideas filled my mind! I fixed my eyes on the once dear dwelling of 
my heart’s fole joy. ‘There was an unfpeakable folemnity in the 
fcene before me, which I fhall never forget. 1 called on the blefled 
fhade of your dear mother. I invoked her aid and proteétion for her 
beloved fon, A delirium feemed to poffefs me. I wept; but they 
were delicious tears. I sook out your picture, and could hardly re- 
frain from chiding your dear refemblance for not joining its tears 
with mine.? * # # —* It was impoflible not to feel a partiality for 
fuch a man as Alfred. His perfon was formed in the finifhed mould 
of beauty. His height was juft of that point where the graceful be- 
gins. His mouth and lips were the handfomeft 1 ever faw; and L 
believe it qwould be difficult to decide, whether they looked more enchant- 
ing when open or clofed.’—Very difficult no doubt, fair lady; and 
when decided, what does the conclufion amount to? 

But having thus pointed out the defects of this peformance, it re- 
mains for us to fpeak of its merits. It muft be acknowledged, that 
feveral of the letters are conceived in a much lef{s exceptionable 
tyle ; and that the fentiments are fometimes fuch as indicate a good 
and virtuous mind. Ina word, were fome of the letters rejected, 
and the volumes, which now are three in number, comprefied into 
one, the book might be deferving of public attention; but to wade 
18 through 
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through two or three hundred pages of fuch trifling and puerility gg 
that already noticed, requires all the patience of a Reviewer 
With refpeét to the hiftorical faé?s which are enumerated toward the 
clofe of the latter volume, we are unable to fpeak particularly ¢ 
them: they are, however, of fuch a nature as to induce us to ho 
that they have not the fmallef? foundation in truth. Were the charges 
exhibited in them founded, we think they would have made their 
way to us through fome other medium than that of a novel. 


DRAMATIC, ai 


Art. 35. Plays, written for a Private Theatre. By William Davies, 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Faulder. 1727. 

In this collection we have five plays, written, as the Author pro. 
fefles, not with a view to public exhibition, but for private amufe- 
ment. Mr. Davies telis us, in his preface, that he has been always 
fond of the drama; but he thinks that, of late years, the Britith 
ftage has degenerated from the true end of its inftitution. He does 
not fcruple to fay, that he has found the entertainments of the 
theatre infipid, unferviceable, and, fometimes, almoft irrational, 
Who, that is not a manager, will controvert this pofition? The fol- 
Jies of modifh life, continues our Author, which are called the ron, 
are cherifhed and encouraged on the lage, where they ought to be 
ridiculed. The Comic Mufe puts on rouge, and never fhews the 
true features of nature. Mr. Davies might have added, that low 
farce, mean buffoonery, and fongs of unintelligible jargon, fcarce 
worthy of a ballad-finger in the ftreets, have ufurped the place of 
true wit and nature; and are nor, at prefent, confined, as they for- 
merly were, to the after-piece, but, without tafte, or fear of public 
cenfure, brought forward to fill the ftation affigned to tragedy, and 
legitimate comedy. In this decline of genius, Mr. Davies might 
well defpair of gaining 2 reception for fuch pieces as aim at a more 
regular dramatic form, and a juft imitation of men and manners. 

The pieces, which he prefents to the public, have the following 
titles: 1. * News the Malady,’ in three a&ts. 2. ‘The Mede,’ five 
acts. 3. ‘ The Generous Counterfeit,’ five adts. 4. ‘ Better Late than 
Never,’ five as. The sth and laft, ‘ The Man of Honour,’ in five 
a&ts, The limits of the prefent Number of our Review will not ai- 
Jow us to enter into a minute examination of thefe feveral perferm- 
ances. The fubjects, however, are well chofen, and, jn the execution 
of each, it muft be faid that the Author has had an eye tq the manners 
of the age To thofe who tell us that comic fubjeéts are exhaufted, 
there is here convincing proof, that they are greatly miftaken. The 
dramatic poet needs only to furvey the mafs of life, and new characters 
will quickly prefent themfelves to his imagination. The complaint 
generally urged, viz. that all fubje&ts are pre-occupied, is an apo- 
Jogy for dulnefs, and a difguife for want of invention. There is no 
occafion to rifle the bookfeller’s fhop for novels, written, for the 
moft pare, with a total difregard of nature, and ftretched beyond all 
propriety. If our dramatic authors would condefcend to watch what 
1s every day pafling in the world, and, at the fame time, attend to 
the concomitant circumitances of human actions, they would find no 
dearth of materials. ‘To illuftrate this, we fhall give an inftance 
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fom one of the plays before us, called, News the Malady. M.. 
Davies has caught the actions of thofe who have undertaken the con- 
dua of a newfpaper. He fhews the fecret arts of the Printer, and 
the Editor, both combining to fupport their work by tranflations 
from foreign journals, by culling forgotten effays out of old yey 
and magazines, and by retaining in their fervice a number of dif- 
treTed paragraph-writers for fcanty wages. — The proprietors, or 
fharers in the paper, are allo brought into action ; but in fome paf- 
fages, and indeed in many of the fcenes, it muft be admitted, that 
our Author’s ftyle has too much of the Flemifs fchool. The por 
trait is often a caricature. The features are exaggerated, and the 
oet overfteps the mocelly of nature. When the bounds of proba- 
Pitity are pafled, it is no Jonger that juft imitation, which charms 
us in Molrere. But the plays which compofe Mr. Davies’s volume 
were not Offered to the ftage: a critical enquiry is, therefore, unne- 
ceflary. The attempt made by him to reform the drama is highly 
laudable: he has fet an example tocontemporary writers; and his 
work will afford both amufement and inftruéction. 


Art. 36. Letter to Phillips Glover, E/g. in a Dedication to the Bur- 
letta of Hero and Leander, performed at the Royalty Theatre in 
Goodman’s-fields. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 1-87. 

The Letter relates to the conteit between the Patentecs of the old 
eftablifhed theatres, and Mr. Palmer, the andertaker of the new one 
at the eaft end of the metropolis; and it abounds with matter which, 
at the time of its publication, laft fummer (for we have inadvert- 
ently let it flip till now), employed a good fliare of the town’s talk ; 
but the fubjeét has now given place to Haftings and Impey, and other 
topics of rather more importance. ‘To the Letter (which is friendly 
to Mr. Palmer), is fubjoined the Burletta of Hero and Leander ; 
which is the fubjeé&t of the next article. 


Art. 37. 4 Letter to the Author of the Burletta, &c. in Refutation of 
what he has advanced in his Dedication to Phillips Glover, Eig. 
on the Statutes for the Regulation of Theatres, &c. &c. $vo. 
is. Kearfley. 1787. 

The chief defign of this piece is to convince the readers, that the 
granting.a licence to the theatre in Well-clofe Square, for acting 
plays, would be productive of many evil confequences to the public 
at large, and to the city of London in particular ; that the perform- 
ances of Barlettas and Pantomimes cannot be licenfed by the ttatu’e 25 
Geo. If. and of courfe, that the performers are liable to the pains 
and penalties ena¢ted by ftat. 30 Geo. II. and ftat. 17th of the fame 
King, commonly called the vagrant a¢t. The cafe is not ill argued 
by this writer. 


Art. 38. Apollo turn’d Stroller; or, Therchy bangsaTale. A Mufi- 
Cal Pafticcio. In two Parts. As performed, with the molt un- 
sented applaufe, at the Royalty Theatre. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 
178>. 

_ 4 patticcio may be explained, a Jitsle »/aybhou/e pie, perchance, as 

in the prefent initance, a surf, 
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The idea of Apollo becoming an earthly ftrolling player, is tat, 
from the ia knows farce of ‘Vidas *, oe mew I. sppiicdtiea’t 
very evident: the Jyftices have been oppofing the Royalty Theatre 
and the wits of the oppofite party have in return ridiculed the Juf. 
tices. ‘The bufinefs is thus conducted: Apollo being kicked ont of 
heaven, by Jupiter, for his tricks, he joins a company of players 
who are informed againft, and perfecuted by Juftice Midas, as og. 
grants, rogues, and vagabonds. Apollo, therefore, adds to the afs’s 
ears of Midas, an afs’s tail, which fo humbles his worfhip the magif. 
ftrate, that he implores, and obtains, forgivenefs, on promifing to 

atronize, inftead of perfecuting, the drama and the dramatifts, 

We fhould fuppofe that the fongs, duets, glees, &c. if well fang 
and fet to good mufic, would pleafe the audience, but we have not 
feen this piece on the flage, nor are we judges of its reception. 


SLAVE TRADE. G.2. 


Art. 39. Thoughts on the Slavery of the Negroes, as it affects the Bri. 
tith Colonies in the Weit Indies. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 1788, 
Befide the ufual arguments of thofe writers who have lately ap. 

peared in defence of the flave-trade, this Author has fome addi. 
tional obfervations, which feem to merit the confideration of both 
Houfes of Parliament, to whom this pamphlet is addrefled. He is 
no advocate for the tyranny of man over man ; but pleads, with good 
fenfe and moderation, for that qualified and duly regulated fervitude, 
by which the intereft of the maiter, in our Weft Indies, will be rea 
fonabdly promoted, and the real welfare of the flave preferved and 
extended, to a degree far fuperior to whatever he could poffibly have 
obtained, or even hoped for, in his native country. The Author 
fuggefts fome important regulations for carrying on the African trade 
in a manner lefs liable to the charge of inhumanity than heretofore; 
and he concludes with the following judicious piece of advice: 

‘ The Welt Indians are a valuable and refpeétable body of men, 
who have deferved well of this country, and whofe interefts are deeply 
conneéted with our own. Berore we take any refolutions which, 
in their confequences, muft determine the fate of the Weft India co- 
lonies ; Berore we fall into meafures that fo deeply affect the poli- 
tical and commercial interefts of Great Britain; and Berore we 
abandon a fource of fo much national profperity into the hands of 
the common enemies of our country; I truft that the wifdom of 
Parliament will think it ExPEDIENT TO SEND COMMISSIONERS, 
with full powers, to judge of the extent of this zational fin in the 
Britith Weft India iflands ;—men whofe high rank and abilities will 
foon diftinguifh real from imaginary evils—who will fee with their 
own eyes, and hear with their own ears, and make their report a 
cordingly.? This appears, to us, to be an excellent hint; and we 
hope it will not be thrown away. If fomething like this had been 
done before we drove America into refiftance, in all probability that 
country would not, at this day, have been rent from us. 


— 





* Written by Mr. Kane O‘Hara. For an account of that farce, 
fee Review, Vol. xxx. p. 244. ak 
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Art. 40. Remarks on the Slave Trade, and the Slavery of the Ne- 
groes. Ina Series of Letters. 4to. 28. 6d. Phillips, &e. 1788. 
The writer of thefe letters (who figns Africanus) has been at 

confiderable pains to collect the beft information on the fubject. 

He is an advocate for the abolition of the flave-trade ; the evil ef- 

feéts of which, he has placed in every poflible point of view, to ex- 

cite the reader’s abhorrence of it. His great object is to prove that 
this trade, with all its horrid train of confequences, inevitable as 
well as accidental, ‘ is impolitic as well as unjuft; that equal ad- 
vantages may, with more certainty, arife to their mafters, from the 
labour of flaves differently treated from what they are at prefent ; 
and that humanity and commercial benefits are not fuch irreconcile- 


able principles as are commonly imagined.’ 


Art. 41- 4 Letter to Granville Sharp, E/g. on the propofed Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1788. 

This writer appears to underftand the fubject, and to be perfec 
matter of all its intricacies, which are, unqueflionably, very great. 
He approves none of the meafures that have been propofed for reme- 
dying the mifchiefs complained of by thofe who contend for the abo- 
lition of the negro-flavery in the Weft Indies; yet he is no friend to 
the Weft India Planters, or their trading interefls, as at prefent cir- 
cumftanced; which he confiders as a monopoly, detrimental to the 
real welfare of this country. On this head he offers arguments that 
will be new to moft of our readers, and, we believe, to the public 
in general: to whofe attentive confideration we recommend this well- 
written tract. 


Art. 42. 4 Letter to Philo Africanus, on Slavery. 8vo. 1s. Brown. 
17583. 

The Author vindicates the relation hip of mafter and /ervaat (i. e. 
flave), on the authority of both facred and profane hittory ; as well 
as by arguments drawn from the opinions of lawyers, particularly 
the late Sir John Strange, and Lord Mansfeld. He is alfo of opi- 
nion that the flave-trade, under fuitable reitrictions and regulations, 
would furnifh the moft effectual means of civilizing the negroes. 


East InpDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 43. The Anfwer of Philip Francis, E/g. to the Charges ex- 
hibited againft him, General Clavering, and Colonel Monfon, 
by Sir Elijah Impey, Knight, when at the Bar of the Houfe of 
Commons, on his Defence of the Nunducomar Charge. 8vo. 
is. Abraham. 1788. 

_ Sir Elijah Impey, in defending himfelf againft the charge concern- 

ing the execution of Nunducomar, before the Houfe of Commons, 

accufed Mr. Francis, Gen. Clavering, and Col. Monfon, as having, 
both before and after that event, expreffed their opinion, that the 
profécution, trial, and execution of Nunducomar, were founded on 
political motives, and purfued with the fole view of fcreening Mr. 

Haftings from that man’s accufation. Sir Elijah ftated, that no 

credit ought therefore to be given to them, becaufe they had, a few 

days after the execution, ordered a paper, purporting to be a petition 


from Nunducomar againtt the Judges, to be burnt, and the entries 
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of it to be expunged ; and becaufe they had on that occafion declare. 
ed, that they confidered the informations contained in it, to « 
wholly unfupported, and of a libellous nature, and that to fend a 
copy of it to the Judges would be giving it much more weight thag 
it deferved. 

Againft this accufation Mr. Francis defended himfelf in the Houfe 
of Commons, Feb. 27, 1788. The pamphlet before us is his 
fpeech in the Houfe on that day ; in which he appears to have excy]- 
pated himfelf, and the other gentlemen, from Sir Elijah [mpey’s 


charge. 
MEDICAL, Rm. 


Art. 44. A Candid Review of ‘Feffe Foot's Ob/ervations on the New 
Opinions of ‘fobn Hunter, in his late Treatife on the Venereal Dif. 
eafe. By John Peake, Surgeon. S8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 1788, 
Mr. Foot having oppofed Wr. Hunter’s new opinions, was in his 

turn attacked by Mr. ‘I'rye, and again’by Mr, Brand*, Mr, Peake 

now ftands forth asa third defender of Mr, Hunter and his prins 
ciples. 

“ we have already given our reafons for diffenting from fome of 
Mr. Hunter’s ¢ opinions, we may be excufed from repeating what 
we before advanced concerning them. Mr. Peake has defended 
thofe. things which we fhewed to be erroneous; we can therefore only 
inform our medical readers, that they may, by a perufal of Mr. 
Peake’s pamphlet, meet with a defence of Mr. Hunter’s doétrine of 
fympathy, of pus and mucus, of irritation, and various other difput- 
ed points which require more demonftration and experience for their 
fupport, than is to be found in the large work of Mr. Hunter, or in 
the pamphlets of his three advocates. We are not furprized that 
the difciples of Mr. Hunter fhould exdeavour to defend the principles 
of their mafter ; we admire their zeal, and at the fame time regret, 
that they fhould attempt to fupport doftrines which are founded on 
points that have been controverted by our ableft authors. R - 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 45. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Right Rev. 
Robert Lowth, D. D. F. R. SS. Lond..& Goetting. ; Lord Bifhop 
of London. 8vo. #s. Bent. 1787. 

The editor or author of thefe memoirs informs us, that they were 
originally written for the Uxiverfal Magazine, and inferted in that 
publication for laft November ; and that as they were compiled from 
the beft authority, he thought a feparate publication of them might 
be acceptable. ‘Io thofe that with for information on the fubject,. 
they certainly will be acceptable, and to fuch therefore we recom- 
mend them, as they will be both entertained and inftruéted by 4 
perufal of them. The author feems an ardent admirer of the 
bifhop’s virtues and learning, and {peaks of them in a manner com- 
mendably zealous. Of this great man’s goodnefs of heart, many 
indeed were fenfible, and aie now deeply lamenting their lofs ; 





* See our Review for September laft, p, 241. 
t See Review, vol. lxxv. p. 301. 
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oth his erudition, more are and will be acquainted; for of that the 


. 
wy ae 


works he has left behind him will be lafting and brilliant monue- 


quents. G.2. 
PoLITICAL. 


Art. 46. Letters on the Politics of France; particularly on the Dif- 
ferences between the King and the Parliaments, By an Englith 
Gentleman at Paris. 8vo. 18. Debrett. 17838. 

With refpect to the differences that have happened between the 
Grand Monargue and his Parliaments, the fenfible writer of thefe 
letters takes part with the King. He thinks Parliament mittaken, 
as to the method of eafing the burthens of the people; that the 
views of the King are as patriouc as their’s, while, at the fame 
time, thofe of his Majefty are better directed; that, if the Par- 
liaments meant no more than to prevent new burthens from being 
Jaid on the people, they took wrong fleps to attain this end, and 
perfifted in them with too much obftinacy ; and that, if they meant 
to alter the conflitution, they may, very likely, be attempting to do 
what (for the true intereft of the kingdom) would be much better 
undone.—All this he feems to infer, from juft and proper views of 
the prefent ftate of parties in France. He has, likewife, many ftrik- 
ing obfervations relative to the conftitution of England, efpecially to 
the conduct of the Houfe of Commons. 


Art. 47. Jofeph and Benjamin. A Converfation. Tranflated from a 
French Manulcript. Small 8vo. 3s. Murray. 1787. 

Some young adventurer, we fuppofe, here iteps forth to try his 
ftrength, by endeavouring to bend the bow of Ulyfles; but his arms 
are yet feeble, and the flurdy yew refufes to yield to his moft ftrenu- 
ous efforts. Without a figure, this writer furely miftook his powers, 
when he judged himfelf able to fupport, with fpirit, a dialogue be- 
tween the Emperor Jofeph and Benjamin Franklin, for not lefs con- 
{fpicuous are the perfonages here introduced, Their characters, how- 
ever, are not well fupporied. The book is a fort of political reverie, 
in which the Author fkims the furface of a vatt variety of fubjeéts, 
political and moral ; utters prophefies, after the events to which they 
refer have taken place; and arrogating to himfelf credit for thefe, fore- 
tels what is to be the refult of meafures now only in agitation. The 
Author no doubt pleafed himfelf when he wrote the performance, 
and as we deem the work altogether of an innocent and harmlefs 
nature, we fhall leave him to amufe himfelf and his readers, withe 
out being difturbed by our dry remarks. Vive la bagatelle was the 
maxim of Swift, and we doubt not but it was a wife one. 

Some expreflions, fuch as /earned for taught, &c. feem to indicate 
that it may have travelled from beyond the Tweed ; but that is of 
no confequence ; we only take notice of it, to put young writers on 
their guard with refpect to purity of language. Whence comes it 
“"" this writer fhould alfo adopt the Anglicifm, to lay, inftead of 
to ie? 


Art. 48, Animadverfions on the political Part of the Preface to Bellen- 
denus. 8vo. ais. 6d. Debrett. 1788. 

The Author of this pamphlet appears to have feleéted thofe parts 

of the Preface, to which he replies, with judgment; but we are far 

Rev. March, 1788, T from 
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from thinking that he has made a good ufe of his choice. His ftyle 
is hard and difagreeable, and he feems to think better than he eurites,, 
—Non omnia, nimirum, eidem Dii dedere. Vincere feis, Hannibal, wic- 


teria uti nefcis ! B 


Art. 49. 4 free Tranflation of the Preface to Bellendenus ; containing 
animated Stri€tures on the great political Characters of the pre. 
fent Time. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Payne, &c. 1788.. 

We have already given an ample account of this Preface, as it 
was publithed by the Author; and that Review of courfe fuperfedes 
the neceflity of entering minutely into the merits or demerits of this 

ublication.—Our Readers, when they confider the nature of the 
work, will not be furprifed at hearing that it does not appear in an 

Englith drefs, with thofe charms which are the boaft of the original. 

We are far from being certain, that the attempt cou/d have been 

more fuccefsfully performed ; and muft, therefore, condemn the te- 

merity of the tranflator, while we fupprefs our criticif{ms on his 


work. pp? 
EDUCATION. ’ 


Art. 50. Thoughts on the Education of Daughters ; with Refletions 
on Female Condué& in she more important Duties of Life. By 
Mary Woolftonecraft. 12mo. 2s. fewed. Johnfon. 1787. 

A female pen is here employed in the benevolent office of contri- 
buting to the inftru€tion and improvement of her fex. The lady 
begins her very fenfible remarks with the nurfery, and proceeds 
through different fubje&ts of moral difcipline, exterior accomplith- 
ments, artificial manners, drefs, reading, temper, love, matrimony, 
and public places ; with the Jaft of which the volume finifhes. Its 
ftyle is correct and agreeable, and the obfervations are judicious, 
and highly worthy of attention. 

This writer is no friend to novels, which fhe feems to confider as one 
great caufe of the affectation of young women. We have alfo feveral 
chapters on the Treatment of Servants, the Ob/ervance of Sunday, 
Situation of Females fafhionably educated and left without a for- 
tune, Benevolence, and Misfortune of fluCtuating Principles. In her 
reflections, experience and good fenfe appear to unite with pious and 
chriftian principles. She laments, that it is the fa/hion now for young 
men to be Deiits. On the whole, the fair writer is no gloomy, 
though a rational moraliit: fhould young people object to fome of 
her reftraints, they will neverthelefs be probably found the reftraints 
and the voice of wildom. Hi-- 


Art. 51. The Elements of Englifb Grammar, &c. &c. By G. Neville 
Uther. 2d Edit. rzmo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 1787. 
An ufeful publication for fchools. We know not by what means 
the firft edition efcafed our notice. R... 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Art. 52. Tbe Plain Catechi/m for Children. To which are added, 
Sentences from Scripture, with Prayers and Hymns. Small 12mo. 
zd. Johnion. 1787. 

We have here the fundamental principles of chriftianity, abridged 


from Matt. Henry’s Catechifm ; but, we fear, it will be found ra- 
4 ther 
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ther too high for the comprehenfion of children of five or fix years 
old, for whofe ufe itis intended. One material advantage it pof- 
fefles acove others of a fimilar kind, viz. that it is fuitable to feveral 
diferent fects of chriftians, as many difputed points are very properly 


unnoticed. R eeceee in. 


MIscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 63. Principles of Tafte, or the Elements of Beauty: alfo Re- 
flections on the Harmony of Senfibility and Reafon. The fecond 
Edition, much improved. ‘T’o which is annexed, a Short Analyfis 
of the Human Mind. By J. Donaldfon. 8vo. 3s. Boards. 
Nicol. 

Of the firft two parts of this publication we gave an account in 
our Review, vol. 63, p. 469; to which we now refer our readers. 

The ‘ Analyfis of the Homan Mind,’ which now makes its firit 
appearance, is fimilar to the former with regard to method and ftyle. 
The author’s defign is, as we learn from the introduction, ‘ to en- 
deavour to give a concife and clear view of the prefent fubject, freed 
from all affectation of pedantry, and confufion of numberlefs divi- 
fons.’ In order to efteét this, he treats, of Afecions cf Senfe, of 
Afefions of the Mind, of Imagination, Memory, and udgment, of 
Volition, and of Abffra& Ideas. 

We frequently find in this performance many judicious remarks, 
among which is the following: * Mortals never hate, torture, mat- 
facre one another, in fupport of propofitions that are demonitrable ; 
it is myftery and impofture that engender moft moral evils in the 
world.” Mr. Donaldfon concludes his Analyfis of the Human Mind, 
in thefe words: ‘ Let us ftudy to eftablifh principles of wholefome 
tate, focial refpet, and every ufeful fcience, formed on a fair found- 
ation of nature and experience. Let us deduce from real confe- 
quences of actions, fure maxims of virtue; and before we praife or 
detract, learn to diftinguifh what is deferving of efteem or condemn- 
ation; the intelligent alone are qualified to beftow juft contributions 
of praife; the approbation of ignorance is the worft of cenfure.’ 

This laft fentence has determined us neither to praife nor cenfure 
Mr. Donaldfon’s work (both of which we might otherwife have done), 
but to leave his readers to judge for themfelves, with refpect to his 
merit as a connoiffeur in the principles of tafte, and the elements of 


beauty. R... +m. 


Art. 54. Liber Regis, vel Thefaurus Rerum Ecclefiafticarum. By 
John Bacon, Efg. Receiver of the Firft Fruits. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing proper Direétions and Precedents relating to 
Prefentations, Inftitutions, Induétions, Difpenfations, &c. 4to. 
1]. 10s. Boards. Cadell, &c. 

The fir fruits, viz. the firft year’s income, and the tenth of 
the yearly value of every church benefice, were originally referved 
for the pope, and before the reformation they were paid to him; 
but the parliament tranflated them to the crown, 2csth Hen. VIII. 
20. In confequence of this, and that the king might afcertain 
the value of every ecclefiaftical benefice throughout the realm, he 
appointed a commiffion for making a furvey of them: the inftruction 
to the commiffioners is intitled, ‘ Inftructions devifed by the Kyng’s 

V2 Highnes, 
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Highnes, by the advife of his counfail, for knowlaige to be hadd of 
the hole, true, and juit yerly values of all the pofleifions, mannors, 
londys, tenements, hereditamentys, and profhts, as well fpirituall 
as temporall, appertaynyng to any manner of dignity, monatftrie, 
priorie, churche, collegyatt churche, conventuall, perfonage, vi- 
carige, chauntrie, free chapell, or other dignitie, office, or promo. 
cion fpirituall, within this realme, Walys, Calyce, Berwyk and 
marches of the fame, as well in placys exempt as not exempr; 
whiche his pleafure ys, that fuche as have charche by his commiffion 
to furvey the fame, fhall effectually with all uprightnefs and dexte- 
ritie followe and enfue; as they will anfwere unto hys Majeitie at 
their perrell.’ 

The performance before us contains the returns which the com. 
miffioners made, and other matters relating to the benefices, thae 
the author thought might be neceflary for the information of the 
clergy. 

Among the benefices, fome are difcharged from the payment of 
thefe revenues, on account of the {mallnefs of their income, and are 
intitled to receive the augmentation called Queen Ann’s Bounty. 
The firft fruits and tenths were, by a grant of the 3d year of queen 
Anne, fet apart for a fund to augment thefe fmall livings; and let 
they fhould be too much augmented, the rates of al} benefices accord- 
ing to the king’s books, were declared unalterable. 2 & 3 of Ann. 

T-he Appendix isa very ufeful compilation for the younger clergy, 
as it contains inftructions for feveral things of confequence to them, 
which they would not readily be able to obtain, fince they lie fcat- 
tered and difperfed in feveral ats of parliament and canons, inter- 


mixed with matters of quite a different nature. Bh...-.2m 


Art. ss. Sentimental Beauties, and Moral Delineations, from the 
Writings of Dr. Blair, and other admired Authors. Seleéted 
with a view to refine the Tafte, rectify the Judgment, and mould 
the Heart to Virtue. 12mo. 2s. fewed. Wallis. 

A pretty collection for fuch young readers as can be brought to 
delight in, or duly attend to, ferious fubjects; well chofen, and 
properly comprehended in fhort extracts. 


Art. 56. An Appeal to the Humane, on behalf of the moft deplorable 
Clafs of Society, the Climbing-boys employed by the Chimney- 
fweepers. By J. P. Andrews. 12mo. 15. Stockdale. 1788. 
The plan of relieving the diflrefies of the [very undefervedly} 

wretched chimney-fweepers, which the bevevolent Mr. Hanway had 

formed, was prevented from being carried into execution, by the 
death of that ftrenuous advocate for opprefled innocence: it is how- 
ever happy for thofe miferable boys, that Mr. Andrews has exerted 
himfelf in their behalf, and has undertaken their caufe, agreeably 
to the plan which Mr. Hanway firft fketched. Humanity muft with 
him fuccefs, and will doubtlefs affift his pleadings ! : 
The fubftance of the prefent publication hath already appeared, in 

a feries of letters, in the Public Advertifer. The author laments the 

death of his friend, Mr. Hanway, and, in addition to that gentle- 

man’s defcription of the deplorable ftate of thefe poor wretches, he 


gives a more ample detail of their fufferings: he dees not — 
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acainft the cruelties and oppreflions of Matter Chimney-fweepers, 
hat barely relates facts, which a morning’s walk through the public 
freets of this metropolis cannot fail to confirm. Had he vifited the 
Joathfome cellars, where, on bags of foot, thefe abject children of 
diftrefs vainly wait for refrething fleep; he might have defcribed their 
emaciated bodies excoriated with climbing narrow funnels, {corched 
with flaming foot *, livid with the blows of an hard-hearted matter, 
their eyes bleeding with the pungency and acrimony of foot made 
into a pafte with briny tears, their limbs diftorted with fqueezing 
through crooked and aleolt impervious chimneys, their extremities 
chilblained with the inclemency of the weather, their—but we fhail 
draw a veil over this hideous picture, and requett our readers to pe- 
rue Mr. Andrews’s Appeal ; at the end of which he propofes certain 
reculations for removing the evils that he enumerates. ‘lhefe re- 
gulations, if duly followed, would without doubt remedy many of 
the ills which befet thefe miferable objedis; but why not prohibit 
and abolifh the trade?) England, which precedes every other nation 
in Europe for improving the arts, «mike.cusseytrtirey, has yet no 
better method of {weeping chimneys than at the expence of an annual 
facrifice of hundreds of her children configned either to death, or to 
Janguifh in hofpitals and poor-houles, the deformed, mutilated, and 
milferable proots, that the conveniencies and luxuries of life are pro- 
cored by the deftruction of our own fpecies. It is, in fome refpects, 
worfe than the African flave trade, Stop, for goodnefs fake! ttop 
the practice! encourage artilts to devife other methods of cleanfing 
chimneys, than by depriving the community of many of the rifing 
generation, who might become sappy as well as 4/eful {ubjects. 

We do not recollect that the Society of Arts, &c. have ever offered 
a premium for the difcovery of a method to improve the art of 
Chimney-{weepiung. If one life, or even one limb, could by that 
Teas be annually faved, it were an important concern to fociety: 
but how much more important, if, by fome happy invention, mul- 
titudes fhould be faved; and, poflibly, thoufands of our fellow- 
creatures, now overwhelmed with mifery and difeafe, reftored to the 
parent ftate, which, hitherto, feems to have unnaturally neglected 


{o many of its children. , 


Art. 57. The Contraft, or the oppofite Confequences of good and 
evil Habits, &c. r2mo. ts, Cadell, &c. 1788. 

See our account of the /arger edition of this moral work, Art. St. 

of our Catalogue for January. By leaving out the introduGtion; and 

the plates, the publifhers are enabled to afford this {mall edition, at 


the abovementioned eafy price. 


Art. 58. Anecdotes of Henry IV. of France, fhewing the great En- 
couragement he gave to Literature; with feveral of his Letters 
never before publifhed. rgmo. .2s. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 1787. 
Henry the Fourth of France has been fo repeatedly extolled by 

biftorians and poets, that we fuppofed it impoflible to add to his 

eulogium: the writer of the work before us, however, is of opinion, 

that this monarch is not fufficiently known as the encourager of li- 


ee 





* When employed to extinguifh chimneys on fire. 
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terature ; he has therefore brought forward a variety of anecdotes to 
prove, that Henry was no lefs remarkable for a love of letters, than 
for a love of arms: many of which anecdotes are drawn fiom MSs. 
in the library of the King of France. ‘The author informs us, in a 
note, that M. Deformeaux, who has written the life of the great 
Condé, &c. is preparing for the prefs an hiftory of this illuftrious 
fovereign. Deformeaux is a very — and animated writer, and 
as his work is nearly finifhed, we fhall defer our remarks on the 
charaéter of this victim at the altar of fanaticifm, until it appears. 

The following letter of Henry to his miftrefs, Gabrielle D’Eftrées, 
when returning from war, proclaims the lover and the hero ina 
manner remarkably forcible and concife. 


‘* My beauteous love ! 

‘€ Two hours after the arrival of this courier, you will fee a cava. 
lier who loves you much ; they call him King of France and Na- 
varre, which are certainly honourable, though very painful, titles ; 
that of being your fubje& is infinitely more delightful ; all three 
together are good ; and let what will happen, I have refolved never 


to yield them to any one.” A:B. 


Art. 59. Memoirs of Charles Frederic, King of Prufia. By Samuel 
Johnfon, LL. D. With Notes, and a Continuation, by Mr. 
Harrifon, Editor of the Britifh Claflics, &c. To which are added, 
Tranflations of Select Poems written by the King of Pruflia. 8vo. 
os. Boards. Harrifon. 1786. 

Dr. Johnfon, as appears by thefe memoirs, when connected with 

a periodical magazine, and chufing to lie perdu, could write like 

other people, and avoid his ponderofity of ftyle and diction. His 

part in the prefent volume is, if we miftake not, collected from a 

fhort-lived work of the above-mentioned clafs, entitled Te Literary 

Magazine; in which he wrote the life of the great Frederic, as far 

as to about the year 1756. What Dr. Johnfon then publithed 

amounts to near one fifth of the volume before us ; for the relt we 
are indebted to Mr. Harrifon, who, affifted by a literary friend, has 
given a decent finifhing to the ftru€ture, of whi.h. the learned ar- 
chiteét above-named laid the foundation. ‘The poetry mentioned 
in the title, confilts of 42 Ode to Courage, tranflated by the late Dr. 

Kenrick * ; An Epiftle to Voltaire, tranflated by the late John Gilbert 

Cooper, Efg.; and dn Ode to Death, tranilated by the late Dr. 

Hawkefworth. 


Art. 60. Marcellus and Julia, a Dialogue. 8vo. 1s. 6d. De- 
| brett. 1788. 

By Marcellus, the reader may underftand the Heir apparent to the 
crown of ; and by Julia, a certain lady, who (as it is gene- 
rally fuppofed) has, for a confiderable time, been in poffeflion of 
the P——’s heart. The fubjeét of the dialogue is, a voyage to the 
land of matrimony, for which the lady pleads with much ardour; 








* This from private information. It was firft publifhed in a pe- 
riodical work entitled The L:drary, in which were many excellent 
criginal papers ; yet the undertaking failed for want of encourage- 
ment, 


but 
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but Marcellus, apprehenfive of the dangers of the fea, and the forms 
that might be expected, oppofes her with with fuperior force of rea- 
foning, mingled with the warmeft expreflions of love, tendernefs, 
refpeét, and conftancy ; and, in the end, fhe is forced to yield to his 

uments and perfuafions. The converfation is managed with de- 
licacy, and delivered in a ftyle not unfuitable to the rank of either 


Julia, or her royal admirer. 


Art. 61. Ax Appeal to the Public, on the Condué& of Mrs. Gooch, 
the Wife of William Gooch, Efg. Written by Herfelf. 4to. 
2s.6d. Kearfley. 1788. 

Mrs. G. feems to have related her unhappy ftory, and to have 
acknowledged her indifcretions, with entire honefty ; though fhe 
ftrongly avers, that fhe has been grofly traduced and mifreprefented. 
It is, indeed, a piteous tale; and we cannot help thinking, that the 
poor young lady’s cafe entitles her to much commiferation. The 
gay and inconfiderate, of her own fex, fhould regard it as a beacon 
fet up to warn them of the dangers to which they are perpetually 
expofed, by their levity and diffipation. The unfortunate writer 
dates from the Fleet Prifon, Jan. 1, 1728. 


HoRTICULTURE. 


Art. 62. The Gardener’s Daily Afiftant, in the modern Practice of 
Englifh Gardening, for every Month in the Year. On an entire 
new Plan. By John Abercrombie. 12zmo. 3s. fewed. Stalker. 
1787, 

In the prefent concife practical work, the different operations of 
gardening are methodically arranged under their refpeétive depart- 
ments, for each month, fomewhat fimilar to the author’s former work, 
—The Gardener’s Calendar; originally publifhed under the name of 





— Mawe. R..-..2m. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art 63. Yawo Sermons, preached in his Majefty’s Chapel at White- 
hall. By T. Hayter, A.M. one of his Majefty’s Preachers at 
Whitehall, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
is. Cadel]. 1788. , 

' In the firft of thefe two difcourfes, the'preacher’s aim is againtt 

enthufiafm ; in the fecond, fcepticifm is his object. From Mark xvi. 
16, he undertakes to prove, that we may believe, and be baptized, 
and yet not be faved, in the fenfe generally affixed to this word, 
which he confiders as fynonimous with called, eleGed, chofen; terms 
which are proved by Dr. John Taylor (in his Key to the Apoftolic 
Writings prefixed to his Paraphrafe on the Epiftle to the Romans, 
quoted by Mr. H.) to fignify no more than being admitted to the 
enjoyment of Chriftian privileges. 

_ dn the fecond difcourfe, Mr. H. in endeavouring to give a folu- 
tion of that knotty queition, Why does God permit evil? has the fol- 
lowing paflage :—‘ The Deity has introduced his creatures to an ex- 
iftence, chequered with a mixture of good and evil ; diverfified with 
alternate viciffitudes of labour and repofe; and refembling a journey 
through a mountainous, but rich country ; where, amidft abrupt pre- 


Cipices, and various uncouth obftacles, fertile vales are ever and anon 
T 4 defcried, 
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defcried, whofe beauty fooths the fancy, and whofe produéts recruit 
the ftreneth of the weary traveller.’ 

We do not look for the greateft profundity of argument, or weight 
of demonttration, in Royal Chapels; and, therefore, if the fceptic 
fhould fneer, as very likely he may, at the foregoing allufion, his 
fneer will be ill placed: but we did not expect to meet with fuch a 
phrafe as ‘ ever and anon’ in a court fermon. And we the rather 
wonder at this inftance of inelegance, as we meet with no fimilar 
e/capes in thefe difcourfes. Mo ome 


Art. 64. Sermons on various Subje@s. By James Ogilvie, D. D. 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Forbes, Curate of Egham, late 
Reétor of Weitover Parifh in Virginia. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Mur- 
ray. 

Contents. I. The faith of the firft and latter ages. Hed. xi. 13, 
Thefe all died, &c.—If. Purity of Heart. Matth.v. 8. Blefed, &c. 
lif. Contrition. 2 Cor. vii. 10. For godly forrow, &c.—1V. De- 
voting the Heart to God. Prov. xxiit. 26. My jon, give me, &c. 
—V. Good Friday. Mic. vi.6. Wherewith jhall I come, &c.—VI, 
Afcenfion. Aédtsi. 9. And when he had /poken, &c.—VII. Prayer. 
Ifa. xxxviii. 5,6. J have heard thy prayer, &c.—VIII. Happinefs 
of a well-fpent life. Pfalm xxxvii. 37. Mark the perfec man, &c. 
-—1X. Religion conftitutes Happinefs. 2 Cor. iv. 17.—X. Guardian 
Angels. Dan. xii. 1. 4t that time fhall Michael, &c.—X1. Confo- 
Jations in Affliction, 1 Pet. iv. 12. Belowed, think it not frrange, &c. 

A principal occafion and recommendation of this volume is, that 
the Author was a beneficed clergyman in Virginia, which country he 
thought it neceflary to quit during the late troubles. Among other 
inftances of regard, the parifhioners of Egham fuggefted the prefent 
as one means for his farther affiftance: the difcourfes are accord- 
ingly introduced by a very handfome fubfcription-litt. They are 
ferious and fenfible fermons. If they are not to be ranked with thofe 
in the higher claffes, and if now and then objections might be raifed, 

- they are itill of the practical and ufeful kind, and merit attention not 
merely on account of the Author’s difficult circumftances, but alfo 


from their own nature and tendency. Hi 
Art. 65, Simple Truth; or, A Plea for Infants. 8vo. od. Buck- 
land. 1787. 


* Thefe fheets,’ fays an advertifement prefixed, ‘lay claim nei- 
ther to the patronage of afarty, nor to the applaufe of the learned : 
they only afk the perufal of the candid, without regard to the Au- 
thor.” Whoever this uthor is, he does not appear deftitute of 
knowledge, fuited to his fubje&t. He propofes in a plain way, and 
with fomewhat of novelty in the manner, arguments in {npport ot 
infant-baptifm ; and they are fuch as, we apprehend, may very well 
fatisfy the Chriftian enquirer im regard to the prattice. He allo an- 
{wers objections again it. In fome initances he dro//s,— perhaps 4 
little too much :—* It is afked,’ fays he, ‘Is there any command in 
the New Teitament to baptize infants? I anfwer, No: nor is there 
any command to baptize an old woman. -Yet if the command ‘tv 
baptize all includé one, it may as well include the other.” Yet, far- 
ther, I anfwer, neither was there occafion for fuch acommand. It 
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«, quite faflicient that the words of the inftitution were, to baptize all, 
without fpecifying the age.’ 


This writer, no doubt, 1s himfelf well fatisfied in the points which 
he endeavours to defend :—‘ I now affert,’ fays he, ‘ that in a place 
where the gofpel is profefled, childhood is the only proper time to be 
baptized in: for in vain do any pretend to initiate a perfon into the 
vifible church, who, by thirty years attendance on public worfhip, 
has been thirty years a public profeffor.’ This confidence feems to 
be the. effect gf conviction, for in the general, we think, he appears 


4 mofeit and candid difputant. 
Some pertinent obfervations are added concerning the Sadéath, at 


the end of this pamphlet. Hi... 


Art. 66. The Liberty of the Human Will; or Salvation attainable by 
all within the Sound of the Gofpel. By the Author of ‘ Simple 
Truth, or, A Plea for Infants.? 8vo. 18s. Buckland. 1787, 
This Author’s defign is to prove, from Scripture, that the doétrines 

of perfonal and unconditional predeftination and reprobation are xon- 

entities. He labours to unravel the knots on which they are bung, and 
to give a. more jult and rational explication of feveral paflages of 

Scripture which have been thought to fupport them. This fubject is 

clofely allied to that of the Divine prefcience, concerning which this 

writer adds fome thoughts in the Appendix. He {peaks with that 

modefty and reverence which every man ought to maintain on fuch a 

topic. ‘ While,’ fays he, ‘ I may believe it poflible for God to have 

known the thoughts, words, and a¢tions, of every man, before one 
man was created,—poflible, I fay, (for who can by fearching find out 

God?) yet, without limiting any of the divine attributes, I may 

believe the infinitely wife Jehovah did not exerciie fuch a forefight, 

as fuch an exertion appears inconfiftent with infinite wifdom, becaufe 
contrary to order; as laying a reftraint on infinite goodnefs and 
mercy, which arg free and unconfined, and contradicting all the rules 
of moral government.’ We have only further to add, that this 
anonymous Author dedicates his pamphlet to the next or future ge. 
neration, as, he obferves, in lefs than thirty years (when it is fup- 
ite that generation takes place of the prefent), the writer will have 


zen long enough dead to be wholly forgotten. : p° 


Art. 67. Three Short Difcourfes, on, The Duty of Parents, The 
Holy Scriptures, and, Vhe Sabbath. 1z2mo. 6d. Johnfon, 
1737. 

An eafy price, we are told, is fixed on this {mall performance, in 
the hope that fome approving perfons * may difperfe it among thofe 
who need inftruction. So fays the Author, or rather Editor, for we 
are farther told, that ¢ the main fubftance of the firft-difcourfe, and 
fome of the beft thoughts in the fecond, are taken from two modern 
authors, whofe names it does not feem necefary to mention.’ We ob- 
ferve Nelfon’s Pra&ice of Devotion fometimes referred to. The dif- 
courfes are fhort, fenfible, and well calculated for the benefit of thofe 


who may perafe them. De 


fan 





* To fuch, the price is 5s. per dozen, 
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Art. 68. Great Doors differ, in a Scuffle between modern Plato ang 
Socinus; or, The Fathers double tongued, who, though long 
dead, they yet fpeak. In two Parts. Containing, firft, Reflec. 
tions on Dr. Horfley’s Charge, in May 1783: the fecond, on 
Mr. White’s Sermons at Bampton’s Lecture. By a Gentleman. 
ato. 4s. Worcefter printed, and fold by Wilkie in London. 
This fingular writer, who enlifts himfelf in the field of theological 

controverfy, under the ftandard of Ben Mordecai (to whom he gives the 

appellation of an infallible auxiliary to divine truth), declaims, ina 
wordy manner peculiar to himfelf, through 135 quarto pages, againit 
creeds and hierarchies, againft Trinitarians and Socinians, apainft 

Dr. Horfley, Mr. White, and Dr. Prieftley. The fum and fubftance 

of this, perhaps, well-meant, but certainly ill-written, philippic, 

may be comprifed in a few words—and we will borrow them from 
the work itfelf : 

«© When will the glorious period arrive, that an ufelefs, cumbrous, 
and luxurious priefthood, the haughty and afluming hierarchy, fhall 
«* be taken away, to confume and deftroy it unto theend?” O 
Athanafian blafphemy ! evermore hold thy moithering * and diftraé- 
ing tongue! O heterodox confufion! never again unvail thy guilty 
and hardened face!’ 


Art. 69. Difcourfes on Various Subje4s, including feveral on parti- 
cular Occafions. By Jofeph Prieitley, LL.D. F.R.S.  8vo. 
6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1787. 

Mott of the fermons in this volume have been publifhed fepa- 
rately, and have paffed under our notice. Thofe which are new, 
are upon fubjects of general utility, and may be read with pleafure 
and profit even by thofe who do not follow the Author in his pecu- 
liar tenets. ‘The fubjects are, On the Danger of bad Habits: The 
Duty of not being afbamed of the Gofpel: Glorying in the Crofs of 
Chrift: Taking the Crofs, and following Chrift: The Evidence of 
Chriftianity from the Perfecution of Chriftians. De 


Art. 70. A brief Account, Hifforical and Critical, of the Septuagint 
Verfion of the Old Teftament. ‘Yo which is added, a Diflertation 
on the comparative i.xcellency of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch. By Dr. Henry Owen, F.R.S. Reétor of St. Olave, 
Hart-ftreet, &c. 8vo. 2s. Nichols. 1787. 

The learned Author of this piece has beftowed very laudable pains 
upon his fubject, and brought into a fmall compafs many jutt re- 
marks, and much ufeful information; which will not fail to be 
highly acceptable to thofe who are engaged in the ftudy of the Scrip- 
tures. Db? 
Art. 71. Sermens. By David Lamont, D. D. Chaplain to his Royal 

Highnefs the Prince of Wales. Vol. II. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 

Elliot. 1787. 

The firft volume of thefe fermons was noticed in our Review, vol. 
Ixili. p. 476. The difcourfes in the prefent volume are, like thofe 

* This word is not to be found in Grofe’s Provincial Gloffary ; 
but we believe it means puzzling, perplexing, &c. It is ufed in 
Shropfhire, and parts adjacent. 
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of the former, important, ufeful and feafonable. The writer’s ftyle 

is, we think, much improved : and his arguments are forcible. 

The fubjeéts of the fermons are—Chnift the only Foundation of 4 
his Church. On Zeal.—Remorfe.—Baptifm.—'The Lord’s Supper. | 
—Prayer.—Purity. ~The Crofs of Chriit.— Jacob and Efau.— Lot’s | 
Wife. —The unfpeakable Gift. —Religious Deception.—The Sin un- | 
to Death.—Faith.—Obedience. — Hope, — Joy. — Death. — Judg- 
ment. — Hell.—Heaven. ; | 

{n the fermon on religious deception, the author expofes, in ge- ) 
neral, the delufions of fanaticifm, but more efpecially the errors of 
«the blazing Methodift and the whimfical Quaker;’ and he con- 
cludes thus : _ 

‘ Build not, ye profeffed followers of Chrift, your religion on a 
wavering and fluctuating bafis; but build it on the folid and im- 
moieable fuundation in our text: ‘* Little children, let no man de- 
ceive you; he that doth righteoufnefs is nghteous, even as God is 
righteous.” ; : a 

‘ Truft not to the falfe light of an inflamed imagination, nor 
liften to the foft addrefles of delufive paflion; but in the upright- 
nefs of your intentions, feek the approbation of your conicience; 
and in the rectitude of your conduct, fludy to deferve the approba- 
tion of the world. Flatter not yourfelves that you are religious, 

while you are deititute of righteoufuefs ; or that you are the friends 
of God while you are the foes of integrity: but be taught to believe, 
that heaven and hell may as foon be united, as that a righteous God 
can ever take pleafure in an unrighteous man. Afpire, therefore, | 
after the pofleflion of that righteoufnefs which God eternally loves , 
in himfelf, and which he will eternally love in you. Afpire after 
the pofleffion of that moft amiable of beauties, which, by its exqui- 
fise attractions, captivates the heart of the moft amiable of Beings; 
| and ceafe not to copy its fair perfections, ull your lives are beautified 
with the luftre of righteoufnefs, and your hearts become temples 
for the righteous Lord. ‘Then may we look forward, with pleafing 
expectation, to that happy hour when the varnifh of vice will give 
place to the Jultre of virtue—the darknefs of death to the brightnefs 
of life—the difhonours of corruption to the triumphs of purity—and 
the dulnefs of the grave to the blifs of immortality. Amen.’ 


Art. 72. A Defence of the Clergy of the Church of England; in a 
Letter to the Rev. Will. Jette, oecafioned by his Parechialia. 
8vo. zs. Rivingtons, &c. 

A juft and proper defence of thofe of the clergy of the Church of 
England, who are commonly ftyled rasicnal preachers, in contra- 
diftinGtion to fuch as are attached to the methodittic ftrain. Their 
accufer is Mr. Jefle; whofe parochialia was fomewhat reprehended in 
the 76th volume of our Review, p. 426. Due notice is alfo taken, 
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en paffant, of Mr. Knox. 

Art. 73. Eighteen Pra&ical Sermons, upon interefting Subje@s. By the ; 
Rev. William Jabet, B. A, late Lecturer of ot. Bartholomew’s 
Chapel, in Birmingham. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Baldwin. 1787. 


In the advertifement prefixed to this volume, we are told that the 


fermons were never intended for the public eye ; and that they are 
now 
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now printed for the benefit of the preacher’s widow and family, 
This circumftance in fome meafure blunts the edge of criticifm;. 
which, were the Author living, he sight, poflibly, in fome degree, 
have felt. 

Sermon I. is on the Nativity of Chri?#. Il. On bis Divinity, 
LI. and IV. On the Trinity. V.and VI. On Prayer. VII. and 
VIII. On Reliance on God. 1X. and X. On the Worth of the Soul, 
XI. On the Unjuff Steward. Xl, XIIT, XIV, and XV. On the 
Prodigal Son, XVI. and XVII. On Swearing. And, XVIII. The 
Folly of Mocking Sin. 

In the firit fix fermons, the Author’s ftrong attachment to the or- 
thodox principles of the eftablifhed church is fully demonftrated ; 
and the reft are ail, more or lefs, marked with proofs of his zeal for 
the fame opinions. ‘T’hcy are, doubtlefs, the produétions of a pious 
man; who, had he meant them for publication, would certainly, in 
many places, have made no inconfiderable alterations in the ftyle. 
Sentiments, which may be delivered from the pulpit with propriety, 
and be initructive to the hearers, will not always bear the clofe exa- 
mination of attentive readers. ‘Thofe who do not objeé to Mr. Ja- 
bet’s tenets, and who look not for elegant language, but orthodox 
inftruction, will read the volume before us with advantage, and be 
edified by the piety and zeal of the preacher. R 


Art. 74. The Harmeay or Agreement cf the Four Evangelifts in their 
feveral Relations of the Life and Doétrine of Fefus Chri. Tranf- 
lated from the original ‘l'ext, with Notes explanatory, &c. Part 
TV. By Richard Baker, M. A. Rector of Cawfton in Norfolk. 
Svo. 31s. 3d. White. 

The plan and charaéter of this work was given when we reviewed 
the firft part of it, in our 71 volume, p. 397, to which we now re- 
fer our readers, informing them that Mr. Baker has uniformly pur- 
fued the method with which he began, and has, by this 4th part, 
tinifhed his ufeful performance. De 

a 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY, 


Art. 75. An Addre/s to the Roman Catholics of the United States of 
orth America. Occafioned by 4 Letter addrefed to the Catholics 
of Worcefter, by Mr. Wharton, their late Chaplain. By the Right 
Reverend Dr. Carrol. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed at Anapolis in 

Maryland, and reprinted in London by Keating. 

Mr. Wharton, aRoman Catholic Prieft at Worcetter, left the church 
of Rome. He went to North America and there publifhed his letter 
to the Catholics of Worcefter, which was an apology for leaving 
them. (See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxii. p. 395.) Dr. Carrol, re- 
fiding in Maryland, thought it his duty to reply to Mr. Wharton’s 
Letter, which was then circulating among the American Catholics ; 
he therefore publifhed the prefent Addrefs, in which he confcien- 
tioufly defends his religious principles with erudition, and endea- 
vours to anfwer Mr. Wharton’s objections, with politenefs. D? 


Art. 76. A Review of the important Controver{y between Dr. Carrol 
and the Rev. Meffrs. Wharton and Hawkins. by the Rev, Arthur 
O’Leary. 8vo. 15, Od. Keating. 
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Vir. Wharton’s Letter was anfwered in England by Mr. Pilling, 
in his Caveat.” (See Review, vol. Ixxiii. p. 476.) To this Mr, 
Hawkins replied in an Appeal to Scripture, &e. (See Review, vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 412.) This controverfy is here reviewed by the able hand 
of Father O’Leary ; who, 1n the prefent performance, introduces an 
‘noenious defence of the conduct of Pope Ganganelli, for the active 
none he took in fupprefling the Jefuits. 

A Letter from Candour addreiled to the Right Hon. Luke Gar- 
dener, on his Bill for the repeal of a part of the penal laws againit 


the Irith Catholics, is added to this pamphlet. 1D 


Art. cc. RefeBions addrefiid to the Rev. John Hawkizs. To which 

are added, an Expofition of Roman Catholic Principles, in re- 
ference to God and the Country. By the Rev. Joleph Berington. 
gvo. ss. 6d. Booker. 

Mr. Berington here defends the doétrines of Popery againft the 
attacks of Mr. Hawkins, who, in his 4ppeal to Scripture, &c. cen- 
{ures Mr. Pilling’s Caveat. 

To enter into the particulars of this controverfy would be in a 

reat meafure to repeat what we have already advanced in the ar- 
ticles above referred to. We fhall therefore only add, that Mr. Be- 
rington feems to poffefs more liberal fentiments than the generality 
of his brethren. His traét is not, as he acknowledges, a reply to 
Mr. Hawkins’s work, but it contains many obfervations on it, which 
{omewhat invalidate Mr. Hawkins’s arguments, 

At the end of this performance, Mr. Berington gives an epitome 
of the principles of the Roman Catholic religion, which treatife he 
fays he found in a volume of controverfial tracts printed about the 


middle of the reign of Charles II. De 





SINGLE SERMONS on the SLAVE TRADE, 


[l. 4 Difcourfe in favour cf the Abolition of Slavery in the Britife 
Weft Indies. Preached in the Parifh Church of Ware, Herts. 
sy the Rev. W. Hughes, M, A. qto. 1s. Cadell. 1788. 

To this good and benevolent Sermon are added fome Notes, 
which ferve itrongly to enforce the preacher’s arguments againft the 
flavery of the negroes under chriftian maflers. Weareinformed that 
whatever profit may arife from the fale of this difcourfe, will be 
prefented, by way of fubfcription, to the London Society, inftituted 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


Wi. On the Subje& of the Slave Trade; delivered to a Society of 
Proteftant Diffenters, at the New Meeting in Birmingham, by 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. is. Johnfon. 1788. 
Dr. Prieftley, with a manly freedom, and a boldnefs which cha- 

raCterizes moft of his compofitions, enters the lifts, both on religious 

and political ground, againft the advocates for the negroe flavery ; 
and as achriftian, if not as a mercantile politician, we think his 
arguments irrefragable. With refpect to his appearance in this mew 
field of controverfy [for there is no fear that the {word of this literary 
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warrior will ever ruft in the fcabbard], he tells us, that he thinks 
himfelf peculiarly happy, that in recommending the relief of the 
difirefied African Slaves, he can join heartily with every denomina- 
tion of chriltians — the catholics, the members of the eftablithment 
and the diflenters of all denominations : ‘ This,’ fays he, ¢ is not the 
caufe of unitarianifm, of arianifm, or of trinitarianifm, but fimply 
that of 4umanity, and our common chriftianity; and as I have fre. 
quently, and with peculiar pleafure obferved, all the articles on 
which we differ are trifling, compared to thofe with refpe& to 
which all chriftians are, and ever have been, agreed.” Echo 


agreed. 


II. An Occafional Difcourfe, preached in the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
York, Jan. 27, on the Subject of the African Slave Trade, 
By W. Mafon, M. A. Precentor and Canon Refidentiary of York, 
ato. 1s. Robfon, &c. 1788. 

This animated declamation breathes the true fpirit of * moral pa- 
trioti/m;? an expreflion which the ingenous author has ‘ hazarded,’ 
and which he thus well defines: « I would be underftood to mean by 
it, that as patriotifm itfelf only fignifies the love of our country, fo, 
with this addition, the term indicates a love of mankind, under the 
idea of one common family. Natural religion teaches this, but reve. 
lation goes farther, it bids to love and do good to all men as Sbrethren; 
to endeavour therefore to give flaves freedom, becaufe they are our 
brethren, | denominate chriftian heroi/m.’? We approve this brotherly 
fiyle very much; but how differently would it be relifhed in the 
Welt Indies! poor Mungo himfelf perhaps, combining circumftances 
and fituations, would never be able to comprehend it. 


IV. The Abolition cf the Slave Trade, confidered in a Religious Point 
of View. Before the Corporation of the City of Oxford, at St. 
Martin’s, Feb. 3, 1788. By William Agutter, M.A. of St. 
Mary Magdalen College. 8vo, 1s. Rivingtons. 

The well-chofen text of this animated difcourie, will Rend as a full 
anfwer to thofe who contend, that the negroes are an inferior {pecies, 
&c. ‘ God hath made of one blood all the nations of men, to dwell 
on the face of the earth.’ As, xvii. 26. The preacher does not 
however enter into the difpute with fome naturalifts, on the point of 
confanguinity between the hairy and the woolly, the Slack and the 
avhite, diftin@tions of men; but confines himfelf, as his title-page 
profeffes, to a religious view of his fubjeét, drawn from the Scrip- 
tures. 


V. Fuftice and Mercy recommended, &c. Before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. By P. Peckard, D.D. Mafter of Magd. Coll. 8vo. 
1s. Cadell, &c. 1788. 

In this truly pious and fenfible difcourfe, the ufual arguments 
againft our African Slave Trade are brought forward, and ftrongly 
enforced. 


Osher 
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Other SINGLE SERMONS. 


|. Preached at Broughton in Lancathire, May 13, 1787, on the 
Anniverfary of the Inftitution of Sunday Schools in that Place. 
By Jeremiah Gilpin, M.A. 4to, 13s. Bew. 1787. | 
The text is, “ Be kindly affectionate one to another with bro~ 
therly love.” Sunday fchools have many advocates. Mr. Gilpin, 
perhaps, does not ftand fo high in the lift as fome to whom we have 
had occafion to offer our tribute of praife;—but Ef? aliguod prodire 


tenus. . . Mn. 


11. An Attempt to obviate the principal Objections to Inoculation. 
Preached in Hanover Square, Newcaitle. By the Rev. William 
Turner, Junior. 12mo. 13d. or 10s. per 100. Johnfon. 1787. 
This cheap Sermon is well calculated to perfuade the poor inha- 

bitants of Newcaftle to embrace the opportunity of having their chii- 

dren inoculated by the charitable inftitution eftablifhed there for that 


purpofe. DP 


III. Preached at Whitehall Chapel, at the Confecration of the 
Right Rev. John Douglas, D. D. Lord Bifhop of Carlifle, Nov. 
18, 1787. By Browne Grifdale, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majefty. gto. 4s. Cadell. 1788. 

Dr. Grifdale has here ‘fhewn himielf to be an able advocate for the 
Chriftian virtue of moderation, without being indifferent to thofe 
claims of the Eftablifhed Church, which have been lately (as he ob- 
ferves) attacked with acrimony, malevolence, and mifreprefentation, 
by a ‘ few factious leaders of mifguided fectaries.’ 

That our preacher is no friend to any degree of intolerance, will 
fully appear from the following fhort extract : 

‘ Refpeét is due even to the weakneffes and the miftakes of the 
human mind. ‘There is fo much uncertainty in things; fuch a 
difference in the fize of our underftandings; in our habits of think- 
ing; our modes of life and education ; that it is impoflible our judg- 
ments fhould be exaétly alike. ‘lhe advantage of permitting men 
freely to difcufs {peculative points, and to form their own tenets 
thereupon, greatly preponderates over the inconveniencies. By ex- 
ercifing the privilege of thinking for ourfelves, and of debating with 
one another the truth or falfehood of propofitions, we expand and 
improve our mental powers: and though, perhaps, we may fome- 
times dwell, more than might be wifhed, on queftions dubious and 
obfcure ; yet, by thefe exercifes, the mind unavoidably grows more 
acute, and confequently more capable of difcerning the force of mo- 
tal obligations. Vain is the pretence of bringing al! Chrittians to a 
perfect uniformity of fentiments or practice, in matters of religion : 
this could not be obtained, even in the apoftolical days; nor:can ir 
be hoped for, till we come to heaven.’ | 

So commendable a fpirit, and fentiments fo truly Chriftian, appear, 
with peculiar propriety, in a difcourfe delivered at the confecration 
of a Prelate fo juftly diftinguifhed for his enlargement of mind, and 
for the liberality of his principles, 


— IV. 
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IV. On the Shortnefs and Inftability of Human Life. By William 
Waters. &vo. 6d. Printed at Colchefter. 1788, 


A fenfible and animated difcourfe, from Pf. xc. 12. 


Move.y. 


—_— 
a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*o* A Constant Reaper, being in doubt concerning the pro- 
priety of ufing the fubjundtive mode after conjundions and adverbs, 
pays us the compliment of {uppofing us qualified to anfwer a quettion 
on which fome of our beft Grammarians have been divided in opi- 
nion. Adverbs have ao government. Conjunctions have /ometimes 
a government of modes. Our beft writers have ufed the indicative 
and fubjunctive promifcuoufly. Whence then fhall we derive a 
rule? Let future writers univerfally ufe the fubjunctive mode after 
g/l Hypothetical, Conditional, Conceflive, and Exceptive Conjunc. 
tions ; and the indicative after thofe exprefiling an inference, addi- 
tion, or any thing which is pofitively or abfolutely afferted. Rim 





tilt We can affure our Correfpondent, Mr. W. that he, and his 
learned friend, Dr. Beattie, are both wrong, toto calo, about the 
number of femitones in the intervals of major and minor 3ds. For 
though a major femitone confilts of five founds, and a minor of four, 
as no note can be faid to be an interval to itfelf, the given note is 
never counted; as there muft be two different founds to conftitute any 
interval whatever. Two unifons are not intervals. £rgo—a minor 
3d is only three femitones above the bafe, or lowelft found, and a 
major 3d four. There mult be tava founds to form one femitone; 
three to form atone; four a minor 3d; but neither practical mu- 
ficians nor theoritts reckon an interval of one /emitone, two /emitones. 

Our Correfpondent is defired to look in Rouffeau’s Did. de Mu- 
fique, D’Alembert’s Elem. de Mufique, and Dr. Smith’s Harmonics, for 
what is faid on the fubjec&t of Intervals; and likewife in Chambers’s 
Dictionary, Art. Major 3d, and he will there fee that both himfelf 
and Dr. Beattie have been miftaken in their calculation. - 


1*{ We are very much obliged to PA:/onomos for his friendly fet” 
ter. What he recommends to us, is perfectly agreeable to our own 
Views and defigns; but, in order to a lefs public explanation of a 
private hint, the Editor wifhes for the favour of an interview with 
our prefent Correfpondent. 


isi] ** A Friend to Literature’” is entitled to our beft thanks for 
his anecdotes, &c. ‘Vhe continuance of his correfpondence will be 
wery acceptable. 


§t§ We are under the necefiity of declining an infertion of Mr. 
V. D.’s Effay on the prophecy of Haggai, on account of its extra- 
ordinary length. This ingenicus and learned Correfpondent is, 
however, requeited to accept our thanks, 




















